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pect to receive attention. | 


Missing NuMBERS will always be furnished on notice, free of | 
cost to us. } 


{ On all business for the office, Address, | 
\. BATEHAM & HARRIS, } 

Columbus, Ohio. | 

ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS—NO. 2. _ 
Classification of Insects—Their Habits, &c. | 


The number of species of insects is so immensely | 
great that some system of classification is indispens'- 
ble in order to facilitate the study of their diversified | 
habits and qualities. Accordingly Naturalists have | 
agreed upon certain marks or distinctions, founded | 
mainly upon the formation of the wings and mouth, | 
as the foundation of a convenient system of classifi- | 
cation, by which the whole class or tribe of insects. 
are divided into Orders numbering from seven to ten, 
according to different authors. The following synop-| 
sis and description of these orders, we copy with slight | 
abridgement from Dr. Harris’ excellent Treatise on 
Insects: 








Orver 1.—Corzortera (Beetles.)— Insects with 
jaws, two thick wing-covers meeting in astraight line! 


on the top of the back, and two filmy wings, which 
are folded transversely. Transformation complete. 
Larve, called grubs, generally provided with six true 
legs, and sometimes also with a terminal prop-leg; 
more rarely without legs. Pupa with the wings and 
the legs distinct and unconfined. 

Many of these insects, particularly in the larva state, 
are very injurious to vegetation. The tiger-beeties 
( Cicindelade,) the predaceous ground-beetles ( Cara- 
bide.) the diving beetles (Dytiside,) the lady-birds 
( Coccinellade,) and some others, are eminently ser- 
viceable by preying upon caterpillars, plant-l.ce, and 
other noxious or destructiveinsects. The water-lovers 
(Hydrophilide,) rove-beetles (Staphylinide,) carrion- 
beetles (Silphade,) skin-beetles ( Dermastade, Byrrhi- 
de, and Trogide,) bone-beetles (some of the Witidula- 
de,and Cleride, and various kinds of dung-beetles 
(Spheridiade, Histeride, Geotrupide, Copridide, and 
Aphodiade,) and clocks (Pimiliade, and Blaptide,) 
act the useful part of scavengers, by removing carrion, 
cung, and other filth, upon which alone they and their 
larve subsist. There are others, such as the stag- 
beetles (Lucanide,) some spring-beetles ( Elateride,) 
darkling beetles, ( Tenebrionide,) and many bark-bee- 
tles (Helopide, Cistelade. Serropalpide, CEdermade, 
Cucudajade, and some Trogositade,) which, living 
under the bark and in the trunks and roots of old 
trees, though they may occasionally prove injurious, 
must, on the whole, be considered as serviceable, by 
contributing to destroy, and reduce to dust, plants that 
have passed their prime, and are fast going to decay. 
And lastly, the blistering-beetles, ( Cantharidide,) 
have, for a long time, been employed with great bene- 
fit in the healing art. 





OrverR 2.—Onrtsorrera (Cockroaches, Crickets, 
Grasshoppers, &c.)—Insects with jaws, two rather 
thick and opake wings, overlapping a little on the 
back, and two larger, thin wings, which are folded in 
plaits, like a fan. Transformation partial. Larve 
and pup# active, but wanting wings. 7 

All of the insects of this order, except the camel-- 
crickets ( Mantide,) which prey on other insects, are 
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“BREAD MAKING WITH POTATO YEAST, | row of  ienenine crushed “ts beet tops, danas on 


Dear Mas. Barenam:—As many of the Aunts and) While “ thinning * the bed; the most beautiful rose- 
Cousins are giving their experience in housekeeping, | bush in the, yard wb od of Ne blossoms, by Pp 
I thought I would contribute my mite on the impor- | TO8€- -water of, long before the hurrying hand of Na- 
tant subject of bread making. I have tried many ‘ture has numbered their days. We must see our 
ways, but never found an gone good as this:—The _ whitest chicken barbarously murdered for some favor- 

’ { —— = 
evening before you wish to bake, take potatos enough | i guest; ot pet lambs Sates (met Rosa, for she “A 
to make a gallon of yeast, boil and mash them fine, me expressly to me, sad is * fast Eanen’s Proce 
and add a little water to make a thin batter, put in a/| |plumpest pig put up in an uncouth looking pen, to 
half pint of home-made yeast, or half the amount of fatten for Christmas; our favorite beech tree, (with 
any other that is preferred—no Cine ts wnbed tal the moss seat close beside it,) cut down for firewood; 
the morning set your bread as usual, putting in the | and ete ne ie cant tot oc admired every 
whole of the potato yeast, (this quantity is enough for | ee eee ae cr 
6 or 8 loaves,) and in two hours the bread wiil be ed by eight men, —s dogs, two cats, four hoes and a 
ready to put into the oven, and I think more spongy | broom, all at one time. That, girls, is eee eno 
or sweeter bread cannot be baked. 1 shall be glad to billed vee rt Pa ar mae Lela: We thors “ 
hear of its being tried, if it is thought worth the trial | etnies egg = “ 8 
Dillon Yours raise food for ourselves and the city people. We 

‘ s, ; 7 

A Reaper Anp Apmrrer or THE Cuttivator. | °*"* yield to every fancy.” It does no good to pout, 
| girls; we are country girls—practical girls, and we 








PRACTICAL AND POETICAL. | must own brave hearts, and not indulge in the poetry 
of life to too great an extent, or we shall be unfit for 

“Tndeed, that appears like sacrilege!” exclaimed I, the prose. MarTILDIE. 

to the Cot., as we were seated beside an open window | yew London, July, 1854. 

at the King House in New London, overlooking a va- - 7 — 

cant town lot from which every charm had disappear- | THE BIRTH AND NURTURE OF FREEDOM. 

ed—if we except some fine, shadow-casting maples— | Bom 

before the rough, uncouth, matter of fact plow, leav- | soun Sieteaes, day 8, S006 


ing the ground, which, [ knew to have been “ deeply | Dear Mrs. Batenam:—While the buzz of prepara- 
darkly, beautifully” green, asombre brown from which on for the Fourth is going on around me, I snatch a 
color [ could not, in my nearsightedness, discover one moment to communicate with those distant in position, 
vestige of beauty or cheerfulness. “It’s too bad to, but present in thought. Do you smile at the idea that 
desolate Nature in thet manner!” | the Fourth is expected here on the prairie? Perhaps 
“It will raise a fine crop of potatos, though,” an-| | you think we have got to go away to find its charmed 
swered my friend, a little roguishly, I fancied. This. | presence—that here no stirring memories of the great 
was bringing in the practical in the start, to mar my | §tTuggle of Freedom for birth can intrude, and no an- 
purposed reasoning for the poetical. As I hesitated, thems break the dull silences with prophecy of the 
two visions flitted before my “ mind’s eye.” One was future. — 
a lovely tield of softly waving grass, balmy as the, . [t might seem most natural to you, who a year 
breeze that fans the cheek of Oriental beauty, varie- | §!®¢e found us in our out of the way home, but there 
gated by the yellow dandelion—a very unsentimental *ve been changes since then. There are young 
flower, but a favorite of mine—and the budding wild people here—and their pulses beat with memories of 
rose; in which the beauty destroying feet of flocks the past and hopes of the future; so they are to have 
and herds were not allowed to roam—the maples 2 Pic-nic in the little grove back of the cottage, where 
spreading wide their branches to shade the charming YOU found us, and it is to be a grand era; for the 
plat beneath. To complete the picture there appear- Fourth never visited the prairie here before, and they 
ed as a back ground, a group of laughter-loving little W@"t to give it fitting welcome. So you will not 
ones, enjoying a “ roll-all-together,” on the grass, Wonder that all sorts of cake baking, etc., is going 
This vision gratified one sense—that of seeing, but it forward, and that there is a general brandishing of 
was not impressed vividly on my mind, for | realized Shoe brushes and smoothing irons. A happy day may 
that “ man cannot live by seeing alone.” The vision they find it. But for us who have advanced farther 
that contrasted with this, was one composed of som- °" the march of life, these national festivities bring 
bre hues; a field, wove in stripes, one of brown, and only saddened memories and earnest purposes. Shall 
one of brown and green mingled, the green composed the trust which was handed down to us be betrayed? 
of dark, worm-perforated, practical potato tops. This Shall the partizan influences than environ men, meet 
was disgusting in itself! But to this there was "° antagonism from the moral rectitude of woman. 
an epilogue; a nice turreen filled with steaming, | A few days since I was reading an account of an In- 
white, mealy potatos, smoothly cenvexed, and the yel- dian invasion upon one of the feeble settlements of 
low, melted butter coursing down the sides, taking’ Ohio. They were poorly supplied with ammunition 
with it the delicate sprinkling of pepper. ,and the women run bullets and loaded the muskets 
The first vision rather charmed me, but the second, While their husbands stood at the loop holes and took 
at least the epilogue, seemed very wholesome, and deadly aim at those who approached with hostile in- 
much more liable to sustain the existence God has ‘e™*- When they found that the lead was failing they 
given us. But for all this, I was not quite willing to| suspended blankets under the roof, and caught the 
yield the point, and ventured to say, “It seems hard bullets that were raining down through the riddled 
to crush the spirit of beauty that is food to the intel- shingles. These they melted and moulded for their 
lectual, for mere animal gratification. The brutes,to °W" defence. . f 
whom has been given no wisdom, do no less than | What a lesson if we would heed. Our warfare is 
this.” A shake of the head, as agentleremonstrance, 9° like theirs, but cannot we re-mould even the wea- 
came with the sound common-sensical words of the Pons of the enemy? 


Cot., “ We can live longer without sight than food.” | Bt samanset ie bby Pacem amend thou 
Yes, 80 we can; and rosy-winged Fancy must yield | For truths which men receive not now, 
to her sober, matter-of-fact sister. We cannot live on | Thy warfare only ends with life.” 


air. We must submit to see our choicest flower-bed| Ours is the struggle for the inward, living element 
trampled on while weeding the onions; our cherished of Freedom, whose outward form it was theirs to pro- 
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tect. Ours to train our sons and daughters for that) 
truest of all victories, the victory of Truth over Error, | 
if done over self. To what end their great struggles | 
if we will not be free. If in the midst of prosperity | 
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OOL GROWERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES.—We ask your attention while we say to you— 
some of the skiliful Shepherds of Silesia, one of the German pro- 
vinces of Prussia, by well directed efforts for successive genera- 
tions, have succeeded in producing a medium sized, well formed, 


and blessings such as God never before showered up-| thick skinned, hardy Merino Sheep, bearing a fleece combining 


on a people, we sink down, too cowardly to assert the 
rights of others, are we not already slaves, more de-| 
graded than even the dark toiler in the rice swamps | 
of the South. Let it be ours to insist by word and} 
deed upon a full realization of the great truths of hu- 
man brotherhood. Yoursever, H.M.T.C. | 


—-- —-—— 2 w@ee- - -——- | 


Cucumpers.—Who ever heard of cooking a cucum-| 
ber! We hear ourreaders exclaim! Try it; and then! 


) 


tell your neighbors how well a poor man may live in| 
this country. Take the cucumber just asit begins to 


turn yellow, peel and slice it into salt and water; drop) 
it into cold water and boil until tender. Season with 
salt and pepper—mix with batter and fry. Few can) 
tell it from egg plant.—Soil of the South. 


| 





Inpran Corn orn Roasting Ears.— Who don’t} 
know how to cook roasting ears? but if every body, 
does know how to cook them, it is seldom we find, 
green corn upon the table, with all its good spate; 
preserved. It is no wonder that our negroes are so 
greedy for pot liquor, when in nine cases out of ten,| 
it contains all the best of the vegetables. Corn boil-| 
ed in the ear should be dropped into boiling water 
with salt to season. Corn cut from the ear, and boil-| 
ed in milk, seasoned with butter, pepper and salt, is| 
an excellent dish. Corn cut from the cob after boil-| 
ing, and mixed with butter beans, seasoned with but-| 
ter, pepper and salt, makes succotash, a capital dish. | 
Corn oysters is a delicious dish—grate the green corn 
from the cob, season with salt and pepper, mix in bat- 
ter, and fry in butter. Green corn pudding is a great 
delicacy; grate the corn from the cob, mix sweet milk 
and flour until of the consistency of paste: season 
with anything the taste may dictate, and bake in a 
hot oven; it should bake quick.—Soil of the South. 











UFF’S MERCANTILE COLLEGE, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA.—Established in 1840—Incorporated by the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, with a perpetual Charter. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Hon. JamMEs BuCHANAN, Hon. Water H. Lowriz, 
Hon. WILLIAM WILKINS, Hon. CHaRLEs NAYLorR, 
Hon. Moszgs Hampton, Gen. J. K. MoorneEap. 
P. Durr, Principal; Author of Duff’s Book-Keeping, &c.; Profes- 
sor of Book-Keeping and C cial Sci 
Duff’s Book-Keeping, Harper’s edition, price $1.50, postage 21 
cents, “the most perfect and comprehensive in the English lan- 
a” 
Duff’s Steamboat Book-Keeping, price $1, postage 9 cents, “a 
perfect system for such books and accounts.” 
Duff’ Commercial Calculations, price 50 cents. 
Send for a Circular by mail. 
ay 1, 1854.-4tt a Ger Sep rre 
AYING AND HARVESTING TOOLS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Reaping and Mowing Machines, 
Horse and Hand Rakes; 
Grain Cradles and Sickles; 
Sythes, Snathes and Rifles of the best quality; 
Quinebaug, and Indian Pond Sythe Stones; 
Grass Hooks, &c., cheap for cash, 
At the Capital City Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. . 
WM. A. GILL, 
No. 7 Broadway Exchange Buildings. 
Columbus, June 24, 1854.-2tt 











ILL, MERRILLS & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 

HILL & FOSTER, and E. H. & C. J. MERRILLS, Manu- 
facturers of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit 
county, Ohio. 

Price per rod at the Factory:—1 inch Calibre, $1.12%: 1% inch, 
$1.25; 16 inch, $1.50; 2 inch, $2.00; 24 inch, $2.64; 3 inch, $3.30; 
4 inch, $4.62, &c. 

June 15, 1854.-6mt 


MPROVED HOGS AND POULTRY. — Orders 
for the Improved Suffolk and Essex Pigs, and all the best varie- 
ties of purely bred Poultry, Games, and Bantams, promptly attend- 
ed to. Also Lop-eared Rabbits. Address WwW 
Sidney, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-2t* 

















fineness, evenness, density and quality in proportion to carcass in 
greater perfection (han any other breed of sheep known. 

A firm conviction, founded upon observation and experience, that 
well selected sheep of this kind crossed upon the fine flocks of the 
United States, will add from a half pound to three and a half tbs. to 
their weight of fleece, and at the same time improve the quality 
the wool, has induced us to invest large amounts of money, time, 
and skill in selecting and importing them, oe upon your intelli- 
gent discrimination of what is really intrinsically valuable for our 
remuneration. Is there one of you who would not gladly invest 
money in a buck that you knew would increase the weight of your 
fleeces at one cross even one-fourth of a pound, at the same time 
improving the quality. No, we feel assured that there are few if 
any so lacking in intelligent self-interest. When we say our confi- 
dence in the merits of these sheep is such that any one purchasing 
one of our first class bucks and crossing upon a flock of good sheep 
(the offspring being well kept) if the first cross fall short of adding 
one-fourth of a pound per head, we will refund the money, which 
will bring the sheep at much less than the original cost in Silesia, 
independent of transportation, risk, &c. 

We have never known them fail to add as much as a half pound 
per head, and from that to two pounds ten ounces. Ws. CHam- 
BERLAIN has recently returned from Europe, having purchased one 


| hundred and twenty-four head of these sheep. Seventy-three of 


them have already arrived, and the remainder will be in this fall. 
We now have on hand over one hundred head, about one-third of 
which may be seen at each of our residences. Prices of bucks 
frem $150 to $300; ewes from $100 to $130. 
WM. H. LADD, for 
Wm. Cuamprrvatiy, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Grorcs Campse_t, Westminster West, Vermont. 


Ws. H. Lapp, Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio. 
June 15, 1854.-4tt 


| MANSFIELD'S PATENT CLOVER HULLING 


os AND CLEANING MACHINE—Was awarded the Ist premi- 
um at the World’s Fair, New York. Also at the Ohio State Fairs 
for three successive years, and all other places wherever exhibited. 

Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 40 bushels per day, or 
from 2 to 5 bushels per hour, and with a new improvement to be 
attached to the Machines made in 1854, they will hull and clean 
one-fourth more in the same time. 

™ Cash price, $100. For sale b M. H. MANSFIELD, 
une 15, 1854.-7t* Sole Manufacturer, Ashland, Ohio. 


**GET THE BEST.” 


GREAT WORK ON THE HORSE—By Dr. 

GEORGE H. DADD, The Celebrated English Veterinary Sur- 
geon, now residing in Boston, and confessedly at the head of his pro- 
Session in this country. 

This valuable work, the experience ofa life, is now going through 
the press, and wi)! be published by the subscribers, during the month 
of May. It will be entitled, 

THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR; 


Containing practical observations on the nature and treatment of 
di and la in Horses. Embracing the most recent and 
approved methods, according to an enlightened system of veterina- 
ry therapeutics, to be illustrated with wood engravings, in the very 
highest style of the art. Tobe comprised in one large 12mo. vol. of 
400 pages or more. 

Every man who owns a horse should buy this book, as it wi!l be 
without doubt the best work of the kind ever issued. We shall 
make a liberal discount by the dozen, and agents and booksellers 
ean do well with them. 

State and County Agricultura] Societies could not have a better 
thing te distribute as prizes, or to circulate among their members. 

Price only $1.25. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Publishers also of— 
Cole’s Diseases of Animals.................-.. 00.0 eee 

do American Fruit Book 
Schenek’s Kitchen Gardener 
Breck’s Book of Flowers 





May 15, 1854.-3¢tt 


ERSEY CATTLE.—I HAVE A FEW YOUNG 
Bulls of this celebrated stock for sale. Warranted pure blood. 
Address, post-paid, JNO. B. POYNTZ, 
June 15, 1854.-3tt Maysville, Ky. 


LEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, FOR RECEIV- 
ING, GRADING AND SELLING WOOL.—Liberal advance- 
ments made on Consignments. GOODALE & CO., 
41 Bank Street, Cleveland Ohio. 
S. N. Goopa.ez, Cleveland. 








Simon Perxrins, Akron. 
June 15, 1854.-0tt 


URE SHORT HORN CATTLE.—Having a 
larger stock than my farm will properly accommodate. I will 
sell 15 heifers and heifer cows. They are all sired by the Bates 
Bull “ Belvidere.” and are descended from imported animals. 
Price $150 to $200 each. Address, T. P. REMINGTON, 
June 1, 1854.-4t* 22 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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At the decline, noticed in our last report, the Markets are quiet | 
and steady. There are several temporary causes of panic arising 
from certain financial operations, which may slightly affect the pro- 
duce market for a short time. The extreme heat of the last two 
weeks caused great suffering and loss among cattle and swine Bo- | 
ing forward on the cars. 

The Wool Market is obstinately dull yet, with no immediate pros- 
pect of improvement. Persons with small lots, who do not like to 
run risks, and who are anxious to realize their money soon, may 
consult their interest by disposing of their clips during this month; 
there is yet a general disposition to wait for better prices, which 
may come in a few months, if money matters get settled favorably. 


Dairy Products, though dull, are not positively much lower than | 


heretofore. 
Hogs and Cattle are still a trifle lower. 


New York, July 11.—Flour $7.25@$7.75 for good Ohio. Wheat 
lower, with moderate demand. Corn 67/@70c. for western mixed. 
Butter, 12/@l6c. for Ohio. Cheese 6@9c. P th 


Cincinnati, July 11.—Flour—Receipts and Rinna both light; 
ood brands bring $7. Wheat $1 ® bushel. Corn 45c. Oats 33c. 
dey to arrive, 60@65c. Rye 7Uc. Hogs $34 $3.50 P 100 ibs. 
Beef Cattle, $6@85.25 P 100 tbs. nett. Butter 8@1vc. for 
Eggs l0c. # dozen. Cheese 8c. for select W. R 
CLEVELAND, July 11.—Flour $7/@§$7.75; extra retails at $9 P bbl. 
Wheat, no sales. Corn, dull53c. Oats 37@40c. Fish—Trout §7.- 
25 P bbl; White Fish $9. Butter, 1L@l4c. Wool 25@40c. 


TERMS OF ADV ERTISIN 


gross. 
packers. 


= Advertisements suited to to the character of this paper will 
be mserted on the following terms: 


For five lines or less, two insertions, ...... ........--.- 400008 $1 00 
Longer caaer ~agarre: per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 
Do. for each subsequent insertion. ...... 50 


een Salas will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates aud signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the — with such 
remarks as the Editors may deem just. 





SOUTH DOWN BUCKS.—I WI SELL ONE 
Superior South Down Buck, 6 years old; 2 do. do. do. 2 years | 
old; 3 do. do. do. Buck Lambs. 

The 6 year old Buck was bred by J. W. McIntyre, of Albany, N. 
Y., and is a superior animal. I have used him two years, and of , 
course must change. The sheep may be seen on my farm at Oak- | 
wood, near Newark, Ohio. GEO. W. PENNEY. 

Newark, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-3tt 


\ OORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER Is THE 

i Leading American Weekly, AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY and 

FamiLy Newspaper. It has a larger circulation than any other 

Agricultural or similar journal in the Union—the best evidence of | 

superior merit. A new half volume commenced July 1. 
Tgrus:—$2 a year—$1 for six months. Specimens free. 
Address, D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
July 1, 1854.-2tt 
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A NNOUNC EMENT!—A VERY INTERESTING 

£L% BOOK COMING!--Will be published immediately, DANIEL 
BOONE AND THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY! By Wm. H. 
Bocarr, Esq., in one elegant 12mo. volume, 390 pp. fully and richly 
illustrated. 

“Interwoven with the History of the entrance of the Great 
West iuto the family of civilized nations, is the career of DANIEL 
BOONE. It has been the ‘t of the compiler of this volume, to 
present the narrative of that career in f idelity, and in such light as 
would rescue the memory of this great man from the common 
judgment passed upon him, of being only an Indian fighter and a 
bold hunter. To DANIEL BOONE, tue Great PIONEER OF THE 

| West—having ever a purpose and destiny before him—this volume 
invites the reader.” 
All orders — be addressed to 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
Auburn or Buffalo, N. Y. 
(e Agonts wanted to sell the above Book inthe South & West. 
July 15, 1854.-3tt 


OD eC 


TURSERYMAN WANTED.—A MAN WHO 
understands the business of raising forest trees from seed, 
and their general management, &c., is wanted to superintend im- 

| provements on extensive grounds in Illinois. A permanent situa- 
tion and good wages will be given. 

Address the Editors of this paper. 
| July 15, 1854.-2t. 


j » 4 


| FOURE SUFFOLK PIGS — 5RED FROM THE 

| fine boar ‘“* Damon,” (of which a representation is given in the 

| Ohio Cultivator of this date,) and from pure imported Sows of the 
celebrated Earl of Doucie stock, the lars os and best breed of Suf- 

| folks. For sale by . P. BURNHAM, 

July 15, 1654.-2t. Boston, Mass. 


| TS NLARGED AND IMPROVED!—THE WOOL 
+ GROWER AND STOCK REGISTER is the on/y American 
| journal devoted to the important and profitable branches of Woo! 
| and Steck Husbandry. It contains a vast amount of useful and re- 
| liable information on the above and kindred subjects, and should be 
| in the hands of every owner or breeder of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, 
Swine or Poultry. 
The Sixth Volume, commencing July, 1954, will be enlarged to 
THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES MONTHLY! and improved in 
both contents and appearance. Among other matters of interest to 
| Wool Growers, BreeJers, Graziers, Dairymen, &c., the new volume 
| will contain Pevicrers or Pure-Brep Cattle, Horses, Sheep. etc., 
and the names and residences of the principal Breeders and Owners 
of Improved Stock throughout the country. Published in the BEsT 
STYLE, and illustrated with Portraits of Domestic Animals, Designs 
of Farm Buildings, and other appropriate Engravings. [Cg Speci- 
mens sent free. 
Trerms:—Only Fifty Cents a Year; Five Copies for $2; Eight for 
| $3—in advance. Back volumes at same rates. 
4r° Now is the time to Subscribe. 
enclosed, may be mailed at our risk, 
_D. 


Subscription money properly 
if addressed to 
July 1, 1854.- D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. ¥. 


LHORT HORNS FOR SALE.—Having a numer- 
ous herd, bred from the best imported stock, I can at all times 
supply applicants for pure bred young animals at moderate prices. 
Eight or ten thoroughbred bulls from eight months to three years 
old now for sale. Prices generally from $75 to $250, according to 
age and merit. HARNESS RENICK. 
Darbyville, Pickayway county, Ohio, June 1, 1854.-at 


W Oot: WOOL!!—The proprietors of the BEA- 
VER CREEK FACTORY would inform the wool growers 

of Ohio that they are still manufacturing those PREMIUM LILY 

WHITE BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., at their old stand. The 

will manufacture wool into these kinds of goods for an EQUA 

ONE-HALF, which is certainly better than selling it from 30 to 40 

cents. For further particulars, address, 

CHAS. & GEO. MERRITT, 

June 1, 1854.-3mt Alpha, Greene county, Ohio. 


\ J ANTED.—10 000 ths. Leicester Wool; 10,000 
hs. Bakewell Wool; 10,000 ths. South Down Wool. Those 
having these kinds of Wool will do well to correspond with the 
subscribers before disposing of it. Senda ee 
& G. MERRITT. 














Alpha, Groene county, Ohio, Jane A » 100A. uF 
oe Y OUNG BELFOUN DER. ”—_-By request of sev- 
eral gentlemen near Columbus, we have consented to let 
| oar horse stand at the BRODERICK Stable, on State street, oppo- 
| site and South of the State House, on Fridays and Saturda)s of 
each week. The balance of his time he will stand at our stable in 

| Groveport. Terms—To insure, $10. WM. H. RAREY & CO. 

May 15, 1854.-3tt 








‘OL UMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDICAL 

/ INFIRMARY, For the Treatment of Chronic Diseases of Fe- 

males and Children.—The above institution is located three miles 

from the city—is healthful and pleasant. It is exclusively devoted 

to reception of females, no gentlemen | eee ves being admitted. The 

| treatment is unusually successful. Circulars containing further 
| particulars will be sent upon application 

W. SHEPARD, M. D., 


Address. 
May 1, 1854.-5t* Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio. 
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PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND Lith OF EVERY MONTH 
M. B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor; 
8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. 


Terms—One Dellar per year—four copies for $3—nine copies for 
$6—all payments in advance, and all subscriptions to commence 


with the first No. of a Volume. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Cranotne ResipencE.—Persons wishing the direction of their 


papers changed, must state from what oflice it is to be changed, 
well as the office to which it is to be sent. 


AppITIONs To CLuBscan be made at any time, singly or otherwise, 
at the club rates. 
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COLUMBUS, wn. 1, 1854. 





Devoted to Agriculture, fporticulture, and Domestic and fnral Economn. 
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NO. 15. 
on ‘the - of ‘the | “hn and two writes wings, which 
are folded transversely. Transformation complete. 
Larve, called grubs, generally provided with six true 
legs, and sometimes also with a terminal prop-leg; 
more rarely without legs. Pupa with the wings and 
the legs distinct and unconfined. 

Many of these insects, particularly in the larva state, 
are very injurious to vegetation. The tiger-beeties 





88 | ( Cicindelade,) the predaceous ground-beetles ( Cara- 


| bide.) the diving beetles (Dytiside,) the lady-birds 


Persons sending in clubs can have the papers go | | ( Coccinellade,) and some others, are eminently ser- 
to different offices if desirable. 


CoRRESPONDENTS must always give us their names, if they ex- 
pect to receive attention. 


iviceable by preying upon caterpillars, plant-l.ce, and 
| other noxious or destructiveinsects. The water-lovers 


Misstne NuMBERs will always be furnished on notice, free of (Hydrophilide, ) Tove- -beetles (Staphylinide, ) carrion- 
cost to us. 


(# On all business for the office, Address, 
BATEHAM & HARRIS, 
c oe Ohio. 


~ ENTOMOLOGY FOR RB FARMERS—NO. 2. 
Classification of Insects—Their Habits, &e. 


The number of species 3 of insects is so immensely | 


great that some system of classification is indispensi- 


ble in order to facilitate the study of their diversified | 
habits and qualities. Accordingly Naturalists have 


| beetles (Silphade,) skin-beetles ( Dermastade, Byrrhi- 
|de, and Trogide,) bone-beetles (some of the Nitidula- 
\de, and Cleride, and various kinds of dung-beetles 
_ | (Spheridiade, Histeride, Geotrupide, Copridide, and 
| Aphodiade,) and clocks (Pimiliade, and Blaptide,) 
act the useful part of scavengers, by removing carrion, 
dung, and other filth, upon which alone they and their 
|larve subsist. There are others, such as the stag- 
beetles (Lucanide,) some spring-beetles ( Elateride,) 
darkling beetles, ('Tenebriontde,) and many bark-bee- 
|tles (Helopide, Cistelade, Serropalpide, CEdermade, 


agreed upon certain marks or distinctions, founded | Cucudajade, and some Trogositade,) which, living 


mainly upon the formation of the wings and mouth, | 
as the foundation of a convenient system of classifi- 


‘under the bark and in the trunks and roots of old 
| trees, though they may occasionally prove injurious, 


cation, by which the whole class or tribe of insects | must, on the whole, be considered as serviceable, by 


are divided into Orders numbering from seven to ten, 
according to different authors. 


Insects: 











Orver 1.—Cortortera (Beetles.)— Insects with 
jaws, two thick wing-covers meeting in a straight line 


oS. “/ 
i 


contributing to destroy, and reduce to dust, plants that 


The following synop- | b€ve passed their prime, and are fast going to decay. 
sis and description of these orders, we copy with slight | 


abridgement from Dr. Harris’ excellent Treatise on’ 


And lastly, the blistering-beetles, ( Cantharidide,) 
have, for a long time, been employed with great bene- 
| fit in the healing art. 





OrveR 2.— OrTHOPTERA ( Cockroaches, Crickets, 
Grasshoppers, 4c.)—Insects with jaws, two rather 
thick and opake wings, overlapping a little on the 
back, and two larger, thin wings, which are folded in 
plaits, like a fan. Transformation partial. Larve 
and pupa active, but wanting wings. 

All of the insects of this order, except the camel- - 





crickets ( Mantide,) which prey on other insects, are 
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injurious to our household possessions, or destructive 
to vegetation. 


\ / 
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Jarve are catterpillars, and have six true legs, and 
from four to ten fleshy prop-legs. Pupa with the 
cases of the wings and of the legs indistinct, and sol- 
dered to the breust. 

Some kinds of caterpillars are domestic pests, and 


Oc 


eo _ 
aw) 


| devour cloth, wool, furs, feathers, wax, lard, flour, and 

the like; but by far the greatest number live wholly 
l'on vegetable food, certain kinds being exclusively 
| leaf-eaters, while others attack the buds, fruits, seeds, 





| 

Orver 3.—Hemirrera (Bugs, Locusts, Plant-lice,| 
Gc.—Insects with a horny beak for suction, four 
wings, whereof the uppermost are generally thick at) 
base, with thinner extremities, which lie flat, and cross | 
each other on the top of the back, or are of uniform | 
thickness throughout, and slope at the sides like a roof. 
Transformation partial. Larve and pupe nearly like | 
the adult insect, but wanting wings. 

The various kinds of field and house bugs givé out 
a strong and disagreeable smell. Many of them,| 
(some Pentatomade and Lygaide, Cimicide, Reduvia- | 
de, Hydrometrade, Nepade, and Notonectade@,) live en-| 
tirely on the juices of animals, and by this means 
destroy great numbers of noxious insects; some are 
of much service in the arts, affording us the costly | 
cochineal, scarlet grain, lac, and manna; butthe bene- | 
fits derived from these are more than counterbalanced 
by the injuries committed by the domestic kinds, and| 
by the numerous tribes of plant-bugs, locusts or cica- 


} 


| Transformation complete. 


bark, pith, stems, and roots of plants. 





Orper 6.—HymenopTera (Saw-flies, Ants, Wasps, 
Bees, §c.)—Insects with jaws, four veined wings, in 
most species, the hinder pair being the smallest. and 
a piercer or sting at the extremity of the abdomen. 
Larve mostly maggot-like, 
or slug-like, of some eaterpillar-like. Pupaw with the 
legs and wings unconfined. 

In the adult state these insects live chiefly on the 
honey and pollen of flowers, and the juices of fruits, 
The Jarve of the saw-flies ( Tenthredinide,) under the 


dae, tree-hoppers, plant-lice, bark-lice, mealy bugs and| form of false-caterpillars and slugs, are leaf-eaters, 
the like, that suck the juices of plants, and require| and are oftentimes productive of much injury to plants. 
the greatest care and watchfulness on our part to| The larve of the xyphydrians (Xyphydriade,) and of 
keep them in check. | the hogn-tails ( Uroceride,) are borers and wood-eaters, 








Fa ; - | and consequently injurious to the plants inhabited by 
Z ————— SS, |them. Pines and firs suffer most from their attacks. 
z ed Sa og Some of the warty excrescences on the leaves and 
eZ Oo | stems of plants, such as oak-apples, gall-nuts, and the 

od A LA | like, arise from the punctures of four-winged gall-flies 





Orver 4 —Nevrortera (Dragon-flies, Lace-winged 
flies; May-flies, Ant-lion, Day-fly, White ants, &c.)— 
Insects with jaws, four netted wings, of which the 
hinder ones are the largest, and no sting or piercer. 
Transformation complete, or partial. Larva and pupa, 
various. 

The white ants, wood-lice, and wood-ticks ('Termi- | 
tide and Psochide,) the \atter including also the little | 
ominous death-watch, are almost the only noxious in-| 
sects in the order, and even these do not injure living | 
plants. The dragon-flies, or, as they are common! 
called in this country, devil’s needles ( Libellulade,) 
prey upon gnats and musquitos; and their larve and 
pupz, as well as those of the day-flies (Ephemerade,) 
semblians (Semblidide,) and those of some of the 
May-flies, called cadis-worms (Phryganeade,) all of 
which live in the water, devour aquatic insects. The | 
predaceous habits’ of the ant-lions { Mermeleontide,) | 
have often been described. The lace-winged flies | 
( Hemerobiade,) in the larva state, live wholly on plant- | 
lice, great numbers of which they destroy. The man-| 
tispians (Mantispade,) and the scorpion-flies (Panor-| 
pade,) are also predaceous insects. 





| (Diplolepidide,) and the irritation produced by their 


larve, which reside in these swellings. The injury 
caused by them is, comparatively of very little impor- 
tance, while, on the other hand, we are greatly in- 
debtad for the gall-nuts that are extensively used in 
coloring, and in medicine, and form the chief ingredi- 
ent in ink. We may, therefore, write down these in- 
sects among the benefactors of the human race. Im- 
mense numbers of caterpillars and other noxious in- 
sects are preyed upon by internal enemies, the larve 
of the ichneumon-flies (Evaniade, Ichneumonide, and 
Chalcidide,) which live upon the fat of their victims, 
and finally destroy them. Some of these ichneumon- 
flies ( Ichneumones ovulorum,) are extremely small, and 
confine their attacks to the eggs of other insects, 
which they puncture, and the little creatures produced 
from the latter find a sufficient quantity of food to 
supply all their wants within the larger eggs they oc- 


cupy. 


Orver 7.—Dirtera ( Mosquitos, Gnats, Flies, &c.) 











| —Insects with a horny or fleshy proboscis, two wings 
| only, and two knobbed threads, called balancers or 
| poisers, behind the wings. Transformation complete. 
|The larve are maggots, without feet, and with the 


Orver 5.—Leriporrera (Butterflies and Moths.—) breathing-holes generally in the hinder extremity of 
Mouth with™ spiral sucking-tube; wings four, covered | the body. Pup# mostly incased in the dried skin of 
with branny scales. Transformation complete. The the larve, sometimes, however, naked, in which case 
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the wings and legs are visible, and are found to be 
more or less free or unconfined. j 

The two-winged insects, though mostly of moder-| 
or small size, are not only very numerous in kinds or, 
species, but also extremely abundant in individuals of | 
the same kind, often appearing in swarms of count-! 
less multitudes. Flies are destined to live wholly on| 
liquid food, and are therefore provided with a probos- | 
cis, enclosing hard and sharp-pointed darts, instead of | 
jaws, and fitted for piercing and sucking, or ending | 
with soft and fieshy lips for lappinge In our own per-| 
sons we suffer much from the sharp suckers and blood-| 
thirsty propensities of gnats and mosquitos ( Culicide,) | 
and also those of certain midges ( Ceratopogon and | 
Simulium,) including the tormenting black-flies (Si-| 
mulium molestum) of this country. Bot-flies, or gad-| 
flies, (CE'stride,) as they are sometimes called, appear | 
to take no food while in the winged state, and are| 
destitute of a proboscis; the nourishment obtained by 
their larve, which, as is well known, live in the bod- | 
ies of horses, cattle, sheep, and other animals, being | 
sufficient to last these insects during the rest of their| 
lives. Somte flies, though apparently harmless in the| 
winged state, deposit their eggs on plants, on the| 


juices of which their young subsist, and are oftentimes | 
productive of immense injury to vegetation; among, 
these the most notorious for their depredations, are) 
the gall-gnats (Cecidomyie,) including the wheat-fly | 
and Hessian fly, the root-eating maggots of some of} 
the long-legged gnats (Tipule,) those of the flower-| 
flies (Anthomyie,) and the two-winged gall-flies and) 
fruit-flies (Ortalides.) To this list of noxious flies, 
are to be added the common house-flies (Musce,), 
which pass through the maggot state in dung and oth-| 
er filth, the blue-bottle or blow-flies, and meat-flies 
(Lucilie and Cailiphore,) together with the maggot-| 
producing or viviparous flesh-flies (Sarcophage and’ 
Cynomyie,) whose maggots live in flesh, the cheese- 
fly (Piophila,) the parent of the well-known skippers, 
and a few others that in the larva state attack our 
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they undergo a complete transformation; their larve 
are worm-like and without feet; and their pupe have 


the legs free. These insects, of which there are ma- 
ny different kinds, are intermediate in their character- 
istics between the Hemiptera and the Diptera, and 
seem to connect more closely these two orders to- 
gether. 

The ear-wigs ( Firficulade,) of which also there are 
many kinds, were placed by Linneus in the order 
Coleoptera, but most naturalists now include them 
among the Orthoptera; indeed they seem to be rela- 
ted to both crders, but most closely to the Orthoptera, 


| with which | .ey agree in their partial transformations, 


and active p pz. 

The spide. -flies, bird-flies, sheep-ticks, &c. ( Hippo- 
boscade,) which, with Latreille and others, I have re- 
tained among the Diptera, form the order Homa.op- 
TERA of Leach, and the English entomologists. 

The May-flies, or case-flies (Phryaneade,) have 
been separated from the Neuroptera; and constitute 
the order Tricnorrera of Kirby. Latreille and most 
of the naturalists of the continent of Europe still re- 
tain them in Neuroptera, to which they seem properly 
to belong. 

The English entomologists separate from Hemip- 
tera the cicadas or harvest-flies, lantern-flies, frog- 
hoppers, plant-lice, bark-lice, &c., under the name of 
Homoptera; but these insects seem too nearly to re- 





, ; : , semble the true Hemiptera to warrant the separation. 
household stores. Besides performing their various , ope 
appointed tasks in the economy of nature, flies, and, In addition to the foregoing, which include all true 


other insects, subserve another highly important pur- Ixsrcts, there are several classes of small articulated 
pose, for which an all-wise Providence has designed 


rat animals usually regarded as belonging to the science 
them, namely, that of furnishing food to numerous ‘E , ae 
other animals. Not to mention the various kinds of o! “"tomology, viz: 


insect-eating quadrupeds, such as bats, moles, and the’ _Myriaropa.—The Myriapods (from the Greek, mu- 
like, many birds live partly or entirely on insects. Té@s, ten thousand, and peous, foot) breathe air by means 
The finest song-birds, nightingales and thrushes, feast of trachew, like insects, but differ very considerably 
with the highest relish on maggots of all kinds, as from these animals in their general conformation. 
well as on flies and other insects, while the warblers,, They never possess wings, and the body, which is 
vireous, and especially the fly-catchers and swallows, very much elongated and divided into a great many 
devour these two-winged insects in great numbers. | segments or rings, bears on each ring, at least one 
The seven foregoing orders constitute very natural pair of legs; the number of these organs is twenty- 
groups, relatively of nearly equal importance, and suf-| four, or even more, and there is no line of demarca- 
ficiently distinct from each other, but connected at tion between the thorax and abdomen. The head is 
different points by various resemblances. Besides, furnished with two antenne and two eyes ordinarily 
these seven orders, there are several smaller groups, | formed by the union of ocelli. The mouth is formed 
| which some naturalists have thought proper to raise to, for mastication. The number of rings of the body 
| the rank of independent orders. Upon the principal | Varies. They experience while young an imperfect 
of these, a few remarks will now be made. _metamorphosis, but these changes are not similar to 
The little order Srrersiprera of Kirby, or Ruirrr-| those we observe in insects properly so called, and 
Tera of Latreille, consists of certa'n miunte insects,| consist merety in the formation of new rings and a 
which undergo their transformations within the bodies | corresponding increase in the number of legs. 
of bees and wasps. It is very difficult to determine| The centipedes (Scolopendra) belong to this class. 
. 4 the proper place of these insects in a natural arrange- Most of them live on the ground under stones, and 
ment. Latreille put them between the Lepidoptera delight in the dark. 
and Diptera, but thinks them most nearly allied to) ARacuyipa.—The clase of Arachnidans (from the 
some of the Hymenoptera. Greek, arachan, spider) is composed of animals, which, 
b 6, The flea tribe (Pulicide) was placed among the in their general organization, resemble spiders. Like 
{ bugs, or Hemiptera, by Fabricius. It constitutes the crustaceans and insects, they are articulated animals, 
order Aprera of Leach, Sipnonarrera of Latreille,| with white blood (which is sufficient to distinguish 
and ApnanreTera of Kirby. Fleas ‘are destitute of | them from annelidans;) but they differ from crustace- 
wings, have a mouth fitted for suction, and provided | ans, in the fact their zrial respiratory organs commu- 
with several lancet-like pieces for making punctures; nicate externally by means of openings called stigma- 
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ta or spiracles, and they differ from insects in the 
number of their legs, which is eight, in the absence of 


a head distinct from the thorax, and, in general, by - 


the existence of a circulatory apparatus composed of 
arceries, veins, and a dorsal vessel which periorms the 
functions of a heart. 

Most of these animals are of small size, and the 
body is divided into but two portions; namely, a first 
part, consisting of the head and thorax confounded in | 
one piece; and a second, consisting of the abdomen. 

The anterior portion never bears antenne as in 
other articulated animals; in this part we observe, in 
front and below, the mouth, which is furnished with 
mandibles; the jaw, almost always bearing palpi, and | 
a lower lip; and posteriorly, the legs, which in the. 
adult number four pairs. Arachnidans never have | 
wings, and their abdomen, which is generally globu- 
lar, soft, and attached to the thorax by a sort of pe-| 
duncle, never affords origin to legs. 

Crustacea.—The class of Crustacea (from the 
Latin, crusia, a hard covering) comprises all articula- | 
ted animals, that have articulated legs, and are pro- | 
vided with a heart, and branchie for breathing water. 
Lobsters, crabs and craw-fish are types of this group. | 
Crustaceans differ greatly from annelidans, but resem- | 
ble insects and arachnidans by having white blood, 
and articulated legs; and are distinguished from the | 
two last classes, by their bronchial respiration, by the | 
number of their legs, and by several other characters. 
The body is composed of a succession of rings more | 
or less distinct. Sometimes these segments move | 
freely on each other, and at others they are so solidly 
joined that the rings are merely indicated by ridges. 
The legs, which are composed of several articulations, 
are inserted into the thorax: their number is ordinari- 
ly five or seven pairs; lobsters and crabs have five, 
but the wood-louse has seven pairs of legs. 

Annetipa.—The lowest class of articulated animals 
comprehends an extensive series of creatures gener- 
ally grouped together under the common name of 
worms. 

The class of annelidans is composed of red-blooded 
worms, and is easily distinguished from other articula- 
ted animals by the absence of articulated extremities. 

The body of these animals is considerably elonga- 
ted, and generally slender; it is composed of a suc- 
cession of numerous rings, the first of which, although 
it differs but little from the others, may be called the 
head; it contains the mouth, which is sometimes 
armed with a formidable apparatus of jaws. The 
skin has little consistence, and the rings formed by it 
are never horny nor stony. Many annelidans are 
entirely without legs, an example of which is seenin 
the leech; and when these organs do exist, they are 
never formed of solid pieces, articulated end to end, 
as in insects, crustaceans, and arachnidans; they are 
merely fleshy tubercles, armed with stiff sete or move- 
able bristles, and are arranged in pairs on each side 


of the body, and are commonly found on each ring. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HEREDITARY SPAVIN IN HORSES. 


Spavin and other Ossific Enlargements—The predis- 
position to which may be either constitutional or local, 
are composed of the earthy matters of bone, chiefly 
invading the tissues low in the scale of organization, 
such as cartilage and fibrous cartilaginous substances, 
injuring the structure and functions of the parts, by 
rendering them rigid and inelastic, and causing partial 
or complete lameness, depending on the situation and 
extent of the deposition. 

It is perfectly well ascertained that the progeny of 
some horses inherit a constitutional tendency to splints, 
spavins, ring-bones, and other bony deposits, without 
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exhibiting any peculiar conformation of limbs or joints 





to account for it. There are instances of an Ossific 
diathesis, transmitted from parent to offspring; but, on 
the other hand, this hereditary predisposition more 
commonly depends on tau!ty or peculiar conformation. 

Thus horses most disposed to spavins are those pos- 
sessing short pointed hocks, deficient in width and 
breadth below, and disproportionately small, compared 
with the upper portion of the joint. Those most dis- 
posed to ring-bones are horses with upright pasterns 
and high action; and those most liable to ossified car- 
tilages are the heayy draught breeds; so much so that 
it is no uncommon case to find the cartilages of the 
feet of horses of this character changed into bone at 
four and five years old. The reason of this is evident 
enough; concussion is easily produced in the joints of 
the character of horses described; inflammation of a 
slow chronic kind follows as a natural consequence, 
and osseoua effusion is the result. 

There is no difficulty in establishing the hereditary 
character of those diseases. Taking spavin as an ex- 
ample, we have numerous and unquestionable cases to 
produce. Some ten or a dozen yearssince a spavined 
thorough-bred stallion served mares in the neighbor- 
hood of Truro, and in a few years afterwards it was 
really astonishing to see the number of his stock that 
were similarly diseased. One striking circumstance 
connected with this horse is much to the purpose. A 


ihalf-bred mare, one of the stock, exhibited spavins at 
‘four years old, and becoming unfit for fast work, was 


kept for breeding purposes and occasional work on the 


farm. Twoof this mare’s stock also exhibited spavins 


in a short time after the breaking. 

There is a curious case recorded inthe Veterinarian, 
by Mr. Percivall of a thorough-bred horse, called Do- 
minie Sampson, that had run very successfully on the 
English turf, and although fired in both hocks, was 
inconsiderately purchased for the East India Company, 
and was sent out as a covering stallion to the stud at 
Buzxar, where for four years he had forty mares annu- 
ally, and the whole of which generally proved with 
foal, but were affected either with curbs or spavins, 
and only one of his stock was paseed into the cavalry; 
consequently he was discharded from the stud. 

Curbs are frequently found in horses exhibiting the 
character of hock described in the last example, and 
are generally caused by injury of the annular ligament 
from over exertion, producing swelling and infamma- 
tion about three inches below the point of the hock 
formed by the oscalcis. The peculiar form of this bone 
appears to be connected with the cause of the disease. 
Its chief purpose is to act as a lever for the action of 
very powerful muscles, the tendons of which are in- 
serted into its extremity, and in proportion to the pro- 
jection of this bone will the muscular energy be in- 
creased by which the joint is moved. On this account 
its length is a matter of considerable importance. It 
is supposed also to assist indirectly in supporting the 
superincumbent weight with the other bones of the 
hock, and materially assists in preserving these parts 
from the effects of concussion. But when the os cal- 
cis is short, forming a pointed hock, the leverage or 
mechanical power is injuriously diminished, leaving too 
much for the other parts of the joint to perform, and 
concussion is the common consequence, followed by 
inflammation and Jameness, sometimes connected with 
curbs, at other times spavins or thorough pins; and it 
is not an uncommon case to see all three of these dis- 
eases in the hock at one time. There are other form- 
ed hocks, which even more dispose to curbs than the 
one just mentioned; such are the “sickle- hock,” or 
“ cow-hock.” We can scarcely name any disease of 
the horse which affords stronger evidence of a hered- 
itary tendency derived from peculiarity of structure 
than the one we have been considering.—London 
Farmers’ Magazine. 
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A BOOK ON IMPLEMENTS. | torrents from the thrashing-machine; horse-rakes ac- 
a ’ complish singly the work of many men using the old 
Farm IMPLEMENTS, and the P ] f th Construction and | " ? ‘ : 
Use; an Elementary and Familiar Treatise on Mechanics, and | hand-rake; twelve to twenty acres of ripe grain are 
2 Satna ee gg yy as eauiies to ae a } neatly cut in one day with a two-horse reaper; wheat 
ices 0 riculture. fith 200 E re strations. OHN ‘ sa: “es : 
J. Tuomas. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. i854. | drills, avoiding the tiresome drudgery of peso + by 
The title of this book will fail to convey to the | a are materially increasing the oo “7 the 
F OOK Will tail to Conv wheat crop; while a few farmers are making a large 
mind any just conception of the true character and yearly on Be by the application of iste pener . 
scope of the work. It is not, as many mightsuppose,| sawing wood, churning, driving washing machines, 
largely occupied with descriptions of farm implements | and even to ditching. A celebrated English farmer 
and machines,—but what is of much greater value—| has lately accomplished even more; for, by means of 
pr pina HH = ayn of the a yeaa: | a steam-engine of six-horse power, he drives a pair of 
pies upon which the construction and use of imple-/| mijl-stones for grinding feed, thrashes and cleans 
ee sre pan egeten and a correct under-| grain, elevates and bags it, pumps water for cattle, 
standing of which is of the utmost importance to) cuts straw, turns the grindstone, and drives liquid 
"Toe cnc. eat t Porn bes ors Soul Semitoee tte a 
’ . MAS, D | waste steam cooks the food for his cattle and swine— 
rainy J poms Noga 00s e. Masgnennen. panes all of this work being performed in a first-rate man- 
enesee ’ ner. 
latterly of the Albany Cultivator and Country Gentle-, Now these improvements were mainly effected 
man, with a mind naturally inclined to scientific and through the knowledge of mechanical principles, and 
mathematical studies, and great fondess for agricul- many of them would doubtless have been sooner 
tural and mechanical pursuits, combined with unusual! achieved and better perfected if these principles had 
ah eng for oper ping - pe ay tap quali-| been well understood by farmers; for, constantly using 
cations for a work of this kind. ur only regret is| the machines themselves, they could have perceived 
that he felt compelled to restrict himself to a volume | just what defects existed, bere by coilivcnsellilin the 
Sy ee ge Ree peepee 
e . St) the remedies in a better manner than the mere man- 
of those who purchase and read the book will wish) yfacturer. Moreover, as the introduction of what is 
that many of the chapters had been extended to twice! new and valuable depends greatly upon the call for 
their length, even though the price had been doubled. them, farmers would have been prepared to decide 
We heartily commend the book to our readers, espe-| with more confidence and certainty upon their real 
— > vid et farmers; and every pede ayevee ” merits, and thus to increase and cheapen the supply 
rary should of course procure it. It can be obtained | of the best, and to reject the worthless. 
through any booksellers. The price we presume is) (ne great reason that farm implements are still so 
$1. The following is an extract from the work: imperfect, is, that the farmers themselves do not fully 
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InTRoDUCTION.—BENEFITS OF MecuanicaL Know t-| 
EDGE.—No farm, even of moderate size, can be well! 
furnished without a large number of machines and 


understand what is needed, and how much may be yet 
accomplished. They have not enough knowledge of 


the principles of mechanics to qualify them for judg- 
ing of the merits of new machines; and, being afraid 
of imposition, often reject what is really valuable, or 
else, being pleased with a fine appearance, are easily 
deceived with empty pretensions. 

The implements and machines which every farmer 


implements. Scarcely any labor is performed with-| 
out their assistance, from the simple operation of hoe- 
ing and spading, to the more complex work of turning 
the sod and driving the thrashing-machine. It be- 
comes, therefore, a matter of vital importance to the | 
farmer to be able to construct the best, or to select! must have who does his work well are numerous and 
the best already constructed, and to apply the forces| often costly. The capital for thus furnishing in the 
required for the use of such machines to the best pos-| best manneral! the farms in the Union has been com- 
sible advantage. puted to amount to five hundred millions of dollars, 
A great loss occurs frequently from the want of a| and as much more is estimated to be yearly paid for 
correct knowledge of mechanical principles. The | the labor of men and horses throughout the country 
strength of laborers is often badly applied by the use at large. 
of unsuitable tools, and that of teams is partly lost by, To increase the effective force of labor only one- 
being ill-adjusted for the best line of draught; as, for) fifth would, therefore, add annually one hundred mil- 
example, by a bad attachment to the plow for furcing| lions in the aggregate to the profits of farming; while 
its wedge-like form most effectively through the soil.| on the other hand, if we look back fifty years to the 
We may perhaps see but few instances of so great a| imperfect implements then in use, we may at once 
blunder as the man committed who fastened his smaller) perceive the vast amount saved by the improvements 
horse to the shorter end of the whipple-tree, to bal-| since made; and when, especially, we notice the condi- 
ance the large horse at the longer end; or of the other) tion of barbarous nations, and contrast that condition 
man, who, when riding on horseback to mill, atop of | with our own—the former thinly scattered in comfort- 
his bag of grain, concluded to relieve the animal by | less hovels through far-stretching and gloomy forests, 
dismounting, shouldering the bag himself, and then) subsisting mainly by hunting and fishing, and often 
remounting; yet cases are not uncommon where other, suffering from hunger and cold; the latter blessed 
operations are performed to almost as great a disad-| with smooth, cultivated fields, green meadows, and 
vantage, and which, to a person well versed in the| golden harvests, interspersed with comfortable farm- 


science of mechanics, would appear nearly as strange houses; with the hum of business through populous 





and absurd. 
The improvement of farm machines and tools within 
the last fifty years has probably enabled the farmer to 


effect twice as much work with the same force of| 


horses and men. Plows turn up the soil deeper, more 
evenly and perfectly, and with greater ease of draught; 
hoes and spades have become lighter and more effi- 
cient; grain, instead of being beaten out by the slow 
and laborious work of the flail, is now showered in 


} 2 ees 


| cities, and along far-reaching lines of canals and rail- 
roads, and ships for foreign commerce, freighted with 
| the productions of the soil, threading every channel 
and whitening every sea—when we observe this con- 
trast, we cannot fail to be struck with the convincing 
proof that “knowledge is power,” and of the loss sus- 
tained on the one hand from its absence, and the ad- 
vantages on the other of availing ou:selves of its ac- 
cumulated stores. 
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GARDENING—HINTS FOR BEGINNERS. Mr. A. committed, to wit, resolving to eclipse, in his 
first season, all that his neighbors had accomplished 
One of the most fruitful sources of disappointment in years. This is a fatal sort of ambition, and one 
to the tyro in gardening, is the injudicious choice of which we cannot approve of, although we admire high 
material, or, in other words, the selection of objects aims in general. If you are totally destitute of expe- | 
for cultivation not adapted to his experience or his rience, consult some friend or neighbor whois compe- | 
circumstances. Mr. A., for instance, by reading, or tent to advise you, and with his assistance lay some 
perhaps by the example of some neighbor, al! at once plan. Don’t make a single move without some fixed 
conceives a desire to have a fine garden. He pro-| plan; and let it be as simple as it possibly can be, so 


| cures the nurseryman’s catalogues, or some books,| that a very moderate amount of skill, and care, and ; 
and placing entire confidence in the descriptions expense, can carry it out successfully. If your aim 
which he finds accompanying the names of fruits, or- | be to cultivate fruits, choose a small list of such as H 


| namental! trees, shrubs, and flowers, selects the new-| are noted in your district for their thorough adaptation 
| est, and, as he supposes, the best. These he must to its soil, climate, &c. (Eschew new sorts, no mat- 
have, because he does not wish to be second toanyin ter how imposing the name or how tempting the de- 
| either the beauty or novelty of the objects on which scription.) The management of these for a year or 
| he is about to lavish his care. Unfortunately for him, two, if you observe closely and avail yourself of all 
however, the stock of new and rare fruit trees, plants, sources of information, will enlighten you greatly 
| and flowers, is small, and the specimens to be had upon the culture of fruits in general; you will be able 
| rather feeble, and requiring great care and skill to| to appreciate what you have and what you need, and 
bring them to a successful issue. His limited experi- you may safely extend the field of your culture and 
ence, as well as bis impatience, prevents him from | experiment. To cultivate fruits successfully and plea- 
giving them the needful treatment, and they become santly, one needs possess a great variety of informa- 
a total failare. This cools the ardor of the beginner; | tion, both general and special: the nature of soils and 
visions of fruitful and blooming gardens, on which he | manures, and their influence upon the various species 
| had feasted his imagination, become misty; he hesi-| of fruits; the nature and influence of stocks which 
ates, falls back into indifference, and finally per-| are grafted or budded upon; the mode of growth and 
| “haps forever abandons the delightful scheme of gar- bearing of the various fruits. Then, especially, the 
dening in which he had embarked so hopefully and) kind of soil and degree of fertility required or best 
zealously a few months ago. This is a great misfor-| adapted to each; the hardiness, growth, and produc- 
tune; not for him alone, and his family, who are thus | tiveness of varieties; the sort of pruning and training 
to be deprived of some of the highest and purest plea-| best adapted to them; and how and when to gather 
sures of life—the enjoyment of a good garden, but for| the fruit, and the best mode of ripening and preserv- 
| his neighbors and friends, who are deprived of the!ing it. On all these points much may be gathered 
good example which his suceess would have given! from books; but, after all, we must study our own 
them; and for the country at large, because gardens trees, in our grounds, before we have knowledge ap- 
are public preachers, inculcating industry,refinement, plicable to our peculiar wants and circumstances. 
and other personal and social virtues, uyon which the We know this by experience. What might be judi- 
comfort and happiness of society in a great measure cious and proper at Boston, would very likely require 
depend. Now, in order to prevent in some small de-| considerable modification to adapt it to Cincinnati or 
gree, if possible, the disastrous consequences of such St. Louis; and even more than this, the same practice 
failure, we propose to offer to beginners a few sug- | would not, in a multitude of cases, be applicable in 
gestions. adjoining gardens. By far the most intelligent and 
Gardening cannot be learned in a day, or a week, successful amateur fruit growers within our acquaint- 
orayear. Men have to spend years in acquiring ance are men whocommenced with a few well-tested, 
knowledge enough to make them competent to man- | easily-grown sorts, and added other and newer ones 
age well even an ordinary garden. No mancan bea only as their knowledge of cultivation increased. 
good gardener without reading, and extensive reading, Their whole practice has been successful, and encour- 
too; but no amount of reading can possibly, by itself, aging to themselves and others. 
enable a man or woman to enter at once upon the’ In ornamental culture we would recommend pre- 
management of a garden, and do it successfully.| cisely the same principles, and here indeed it is, if 
Practice is necessary—much practice,—and with it, possible, more important than in fruit culture, inas- 
careful study and observation. We may study in, much as the objects grown are more varied, and in- 
books the written history and character of any given volve a greater variety of detail in their management. 
tree or plant, until we suppose we know all that can) Itis a great mistake which many people seem to 
be known about it, and yet when we undertake its labor under, that to have a fine garden they must 
cultivation we often find that our very first step was needs have a great variety of plants. We admit that 
wrong. This every person of experience will testify | variety is a desirable feature in the embellishment of 
to be true. The history of the introduction of every a garden; but there can be, and there are, fine gardens 
new plant and tree corroborates this. An accurate without a great variety. The largest collections of 
knowledge of the proper treatment has only been ac- trees and plants fail to yield any satisfaction, unless 
- quired by experience. “ What, then, are we to do?” they are well arranged, and in the most perfect health 
the uninitiated may ask. “ Do you wish todiscourage and vigor. But it is scarcely possible for persons who 
us! Must we go and serve an apprenticeship to have just turned their attention to gardening for the 
some great master of the art and science of garden-) first time in their lives, and who endeavor to dispense 
ing, before we undertake to plant and make fruitful) with the aid of a professional gardener, to arrange 
and beautiful our humble half acre?” By no means and cultivate a great variety of plants with any satis- 
do we wish to discourage you, or magnify the obsta- factory degree of success. When they do attempt 
cles that lie in the way of your success. Neither do| such an undertaking, as they very often do, unfortu- 
we ask you to serve an apprenticeship to any great, nately, their first year’s experience is a sad chapter of ; 






















master. What we wish to do, is merely to point out, failures and misfortunes. Their seeds fail to grow; 
according to the best of our humble judgment, the their trees and shrubs die; nothing goes right; and 
true path for beginners to pursue, if they would escape | the seedsman and nurseryman are charged not only 
the rock on which so many hopes are shipwrecked. | with their own delinquencies, which are generally 

We caution you against falling into the error which’ numerous enough, but they have to bear the whole 
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blame. Bad management or unfavorable seasons are| whole attention to Roses; and purchasers in every 

not taken into account, because the effects of neither part of the world look to them tor supplies. Very 

one or the other are understood or appreciated. | large establishments only can with advantage embrace 

We therefore urge upon beginners the propriety of a general culture, because they can make each depart- 

| exercising great caution in making their first selec-; ment a special one, and manage it as if it were a 
tions. Every tree, shrub, and plant, should be per- | separate concern. 


fectly hardy, and of the easiest cultivation. Newand| Gardening with us is but in its infancy. Every 

rare trees and plants are generally those most noticed | year thousands of persons are turning their attention 
! in the periodicals, and beginners are too apt to think | to it for the first time, and without any guide or pre- 
R 


they must have these; but in this they are wrong | paration. It is not surprising, therefore, that great 
Inquire not for novelties, but for old and well-tried| errors are committed, and losses sustained. We 
species and varieties that have been proved to succeed | think we have touched upon one of the most preva- 
i everywhere and with even indifferent treatment. | lent errors; and we would be glad to have a chapter 
These are what you need; and when you have attain- | on the subject from some of our amateur correspon- 
ed complete success with them, and have become some- | dents who can write feelingly from experience. The 
what familiar with the nature of the different tribes of | season for bedding out summer-flowering plants in 
plants, and with the principles as well as details of | masses, according to the prevailing fashion of modern 
culture, you may safely enlarge your collection. | gardening, is at hand, and the suggestions we now 
Among the plants used in the decoration of gardens, | offer may be entitled to some consideration in direct- 
there are a great many genera, species, and varieties; | ing the choice of plants. Those who have little time 
all of which require a special culture and treatment, ! to devote to the garden, will always find their pleasure 
and without which they will not succeed. For in-| and profit promoted by choosing not a great variety, 
stance, among the popular families of garden plants, | but such things as are easily mane ged.— Horticulturist. 
we have Roses of many distinct classes, Carnations, = eee — 
Phloxes, Pzonies, Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and a A CHARMING HOME PICTURE. 
multitude of other plants considered indispenseble to One autumn night, when the wind was high, 
a good garden. Now,if a beginner will at his first And the rain fell in heavy plashes, 
essay procure a collection of all these, nothing can en pracy Boy age <a 
be more certain than his failure and disappointment. And his sister, a curly haired child of three, 
Far better that he should commence with only one; Sat looking on just close to his knee. 
and we will say Roses, for an example. But among gre ee he tray - 
Roses we have many classes, each requiring a treat- It rattled the latch ‘of the outer door 
» 
ment of its own; and in every class there are varie- i ° — bey xen Soiree 
ties known as vigorous growers, free bloomers, and of Auli equiteeed pat. eye bright Ts Gone. 
easy management in general, while others are noto- Pop! pop! and the kernels, one by one, 
riously uncertain. Now the beginner should confine Came out of the embers flying; _ 
himself entirely to such as are least difficult to man- eS ee ee eee ee ee 
age. A fine display can be made with even two or He po the oan = T canbped the more, 
three sorts of Roses grown in perfection. From And faster jumped to the clean-swept floor. 
among the classes known as summer Roses, including Part of the kernels hopped out one way, 
Hybrid China, Provence, Moss, &c., certain varieties any ea dee ats the store tab, 
may be selected that grow as freely as Willows, and Some under the stool of the brother: 
that no one could fail with who would give them good = he. ome’ Oop milk-white' cheep.” 
soil, and cultivate them as well as they would a hill of kD 02 ence the bar eh Ch on 
potatos. So among the popular class called Remon- And into the fire kept gazing; 
tants, or Hybrid Perpetuals, there are vigorous grow- oe forgot he was popping corn, ras 
. or he looked where the wood was blazing: 
ers,and as La Reine, Baron Prevost, &c., that may He looked, and he fancied that he could see 
always be relied upon. We would plant entire beds A bouse and a barn, a bird and a tree. 
of these reliable sorts, and fave a magnificent show, Still steadily gazed the boy at these, 
rather than select a great variety, and have a rose-bed And pussy’s back kept stroking, 
resembe a rose-hospital. The gardens we always de- 
rive most pleasure and instruction from, are those in 
which a small number of plants or families of plants 
are well grown. Few amateurs become famous as 
cultivators, either in this or any other country, except 
those who confine their attention to a small number 
of objects. In Europe, we hear of one man famous 
for his Roses, another for his Pelargoniums, another 


Till his sister cried out, “‘ Why, George, 

Only see how the corn is smoking!” 
And, sure enough, when the boy looked back, 
The corn in the ashes was burnt quite black. 


“Never mind,” said he, “‘we shall have enough, 
So now let’s sit back and eat it; 

I’. carry the stool, and you the corn— 
It’s good—nobody can beat it.” 

She took up the corn in her pinafore, 

And they ate it all, nor wished for more. 














for his Pansies, another for Tulips, &c., and people 
will travel hundreds of miles to witness the perfection 
to which each of these has attained in his special de- 
partment. It is thus that all classes of plants have 
been improved and brought to their present state of 
perfection., Until amateurs in this country direct 
their attention more in this way to the culture of spe- 
cial objects, we shall not see very great improvement 
in any particular department, nor will we have many 
novel varieties of home origin. Professional cultiva- 
tors, as well as amateurs, with us, aim generally at 
too much to do it well, or as it should be done. A 
nurseryman or florist of small means would, we think, 
do much better by confining his attention to some 
special culture, and make himself famous in it, rather 








than to dabble in all, and do none properly. In 
France there are Rose-growers who devote their 


New Jersey Peacn Crop.—We have lately made 
several visits to Monmouth County, that great peach 
producing region, and find the prospect very bad. We 
saw thousands of trees that wili not produce a single 
peach. Some orchards have a few scattering ones 
upon the trees genera!ly, with here and there a tree 
pretty full. Most all of the old orchards have got the 
jaundice badly. At the North American Phalanx they 
have some seventy acres in orchards, a large portion 
of which are peaches, and they will have a third, or 
perhaps half an average crop, and that is better than 
nine-tenths of their neighbors. We hear of one man 
who has a fair crop for this year, who has contracted 
his peaches to a New York fruit merchant at $1 per 
basket, the buyer paying freight. Peaches will be 
scarce and dear, unless we get them from some un- 
usual source.—V. Y. Tribune. 
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COLUMBUS, AUGUST 1, 1854, 
Pree ee BPPPPPAEAAPLY 
Mr. Batenam is slowly recovering from the results 
of the accident mentioned in our last. Fortunately 
he sustained no other injuries than the fracture of the 
bone, so that he does not suffer much severe pain, al- 
though with his active and nervous temperament, the 
confinement to bed for 3 or 4 weeks, in one position, 
and mostly in the hottest weather, is as sore a trial as 
mortal flesh is often called to endure. He hopes that 
some valuable lessons may be derived from this expe- 
rience, so that in the end he may be able to say with 
one of old, “ It is good for me that I have been affllict- 
ed.” 


Satem Horse Soow.—While we were in Colum- 
biana county last month, we found our friend C. H. 
Cornwell much engaged in prospecting for a Horse 
Show to be held at that place next fall. We learn 
by recent advices that the thing is fixed and the show 
will be held, and that a capital of six or eight hundred 
dollars is secured for the payment of prizes. Colum- 
biana and neighboring counties can turn out some 
good horses, as we happen to know. 





Rariroaps AnD F'arrs.—At a late meeting of Rail- 
road Superintendents in this city, the subject of trans- 
porting stock to Fairs was under discussion, when it 
was resolved that all stock designed for exhibition at 
the State Fair at Newark, and also at the Cattle Show 
at Springfield, should have free passage. But to avoid 
imposition it was determined to charge full fare on 
going to the respective shows, and if the animals were 
not sold, the ful! fare should be refunded on the return 
trip. This regulation is very liberal, and ought to 
satisfy every one. 


Tue Buckeye Rearer.—We see by the Clark co. 
papers, that our friend A. Whitely,of Springfield, has 
designed a new Self. Raking Reaper, which was pub- 
licly tried last month, and cut 7 acres of wheat in 3} 
hours and which is certified to have been well cut and 
raked. Mr. W. has taken steps to secure a patent 
for his machine, which he has nemed the “ Buckeye 
Reaper and Self-Raker.” We are glad to see a na- 
tive of Ohio bringing out an invention of so much 
promise. 


Save tue Seeps.—Now as the choice flowers are 
ripening off, be ready with your seed papers and clip 
off the brown pods for another year; mark the name 
upon each paper and put them by in a dry place. 
Don’t neglect this if it is a busy time; you will not 
be sorry next spring. 

New Yorx Crystat Patace.—This exhibition is 


- to be finally closed on the last of October next, and 


the property of the Association is to be sold. This 
institution has subserved an excellent purpose but has 
not been profitable to the stockholders. 


Stanx County Premium List.—Our friends in 
ollie Stark are an eccentric kind of folks, After 
itering the usual round of premiums for live stock, 
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mechanical and domestic wares, and some sixty dol- 
lars for Lady horsemanship, they have prizes to be con- 
tended for by men and boys, in running, leaping, 
jumping, and climbing a pole; then six prizes for the 
prettiest and heaviest babies. We don’t know of a 
place where these last prizes will have better compet- 
itors for, than among the well fed and rosy denizens 
of Stark. But the premium babies ought to be sub- 
ject to the usual restriction of young calves, which 
are not allowed to suck two cows. 


Sow Your Wueat Earty.—lIn view of the expe- 
rience of late years with the weevil and Hessian fly, 
our farmers should be admonished of the importance 
of getting in their winter wheat early. It generally 
happens that the ravages of insects, as well as other 
plagues, have their day, and then fora time disappear. 


to be in a hardy variety of grain and an early ripening 
of the crop. For this purpose no variety of wheat 
has succeeded so well as the Mediterranean, both 
against the midge and fly—the latter on account of 
its strong stalk, by which it is kept from falling 
even when pierced by the little tooper. With early 
sowing and warm land the white blue atem may still 
maintain its popularity, but when it comes to a choice 
between dark wheat or none, the farmer will shrewd- 
ly prefer the Mediterranean, even though it sells for 
sixpence less on a bushel. 


Tatt Grass. —A. Aylsworth, who has recently 
purchased a farm of Mr. Sullivant, adjoining Mr. 
Bateham’s Maclura Place, has left with us a specimen 
of timothy from his meadow, which stands nearly six 
feet; some of the heads are ten inches in length. 
Mr. A. says there is more of such land for sale in that 
neighborhood. 


Equestrian Excursion.—Our town was thrown 
into an unusual state of excitement on Saturday last, 
by the appearance in the streets of twenty ladies and 
gentlemen, preceded by a brace of buglers, who did 
the heralding in good style. It reminded us strongly 
of the chivalric days of the First Richard, when fair 
ladies and brave knights made sorties of this kind. 
The company, after gratifying the stay-at-homes with 
a specimen of their horsemanship, proceeded to How- 
land Springs, where we understand they had a plea- 
sant time generally, and reached home at a seasona- 
ble hour in the evening, well pleased with their ex- 
cursion.— Warren ('Trumbuil Co.) Chron. &- Trans. 

(That's the way to do it, and they are the folks that can. We 
continue to bet on Old Trumbull, notwithstanding the Editors of 
the Chronicle 4 Transcript insinuate that we ought to be pinioned 
upon the dome of the aforesaid court house, for making light of such 
an old maidish style of architecture, occupying one of the hand- 
somest public squares in Ohio.) 


Tue Horse, “ C. M. Cray,” which took the first 
premium at the Springfield Horse Show last fall, died 
at his stable in Orange county, N. Y., on the 13th of 
July last. The N. Y. Spirit of the Times says, he di- 
ed at the same stable in which Black Hawk died, in 
July, 1850, and of the same disease—inflammation of 
the bowels. 


Lapp vs. Histy.—In our notes of travel, (J uly Ist) 
we spoke of Hisey’s buck, No. 70, &c , as being the 
sire of Friend Ladd’s best Saxony. In a recent note 
from Friend L., he faces up to the little Dutchman in 
this way: 

“Tt so happens our enterprising mutual friend Hi- 
sey does not now and never did own either sire or dam 
of any sheep that I ever exhibited for a premium. I 
suppose the way the thing has got mixed up, I last 
fall bought some sheep of Chas. B. Smith, and amon 
them some ewes that he said were sired by No. 70. I 
sold a part of these last fall, and have a part of them 


























The surest protection against the wheat midge seems, 
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still for sale. My Saxon sheep were ali shorn in 6th THE NEW WHEAT CROP. 
mo. (June,) and have been exposed uncovered to rains 
and sunshine ever since, and of course are not in or 


Saturday a small lot of new crop wheat—seventy- 
a : eight sacks—was received from the Illinois river, be- 
der to boust upon. But tell friend Hisey and all oth- ing the first arrival from that quarter, and sold at $1.- 
era owning nice sheep, we want a big show of all/ 19 per bushel. The present week several shipments 
kinds of stock at Newark, and especially of sheep, 80 | may be expected from the same vicinity, as well as 
we want them to bring all their best specimens, and 


: 2 |from other points. A merchant at St. Charles writes 
if the wool on mine should get long enough by that to 4 miller of this city that he has purchased about 


time, to be seen at all, I will try to be on hand with | on thousand bushels of the best Zimmerman at $1 
some that will not much disgrace those called by the per bushel, and that during this week the first receipts 
oa Very truly, &c., = W. H. L. from that place may be expected. The crop he says 
—- was never better, and all the grain he has seen looks 

A HASTY JAUNT TO LAKE ONTARIO. |remarkably well. Farmers generally are disposed to 


. “ | sell early if they can get $1 per bushel. 
We left Columbus with our family, on the 17th ult., | [ St. Lowis Intel., July 10. 


at fifteen minutes past one o’clock, P. M., went up the T ‘ ; ; 
- “ . HE Wueat Crop of this county, just gathered, 
- pcangurceeamnedendnmantins apamanas | from the best information we can obtain, will be fully 
Niagara Falls, where we stayed some four hours, then | on average crop in quantity, and hotter, them says) .ip 
by coach to Lewiston, 7 miles, put our charge aboard |quality. The Mediterranean wheat, especially, is re- 
a steamer for the St. Lawrence, and returned to Buf- | — by wa needs quality than ever before 
falo same evening in time to take the Crescent City | “"9¥" 1B Me county. + 
beck to Cleveland, and from there by the poets. Before harvest, the general opinion was that the 
train to Columbus, at five minutes past one o'clock, | TOP would be a short one; but although there was 
being less than 48 hours out of the Columbus Depot | considerable damage done by the fly and other causes, 
and two nights’ rest on Lake Erie. This strikes us | the result proves that the amount of injury from these 
as being rather a convenient arrangement. Our first ill said larger — rennet seamee Hone, 
ouaeee anaes fn enn Cain Frax 1x Presite County.—The farmers have com- 
The entire country north of Cuhenes to Lake On pear Saree a oe poo rage } whi - ~ 
~\leading staples in Preble county, and which has 
tario was suffering severely for want of rain. Espe-| pts Saag nang ae Ns the lone season. We a 
sre pat arebrneerd pee woh romp ep He basi that the Le Nar Lecmagee my ainsi 
’ : ’ /M | never been surpassed, in this vicinity, upon the 
pol ga a ground — literally eae breadth sown. Hitherto this article has been raised 
routh. e also regretted to notice many Helds Oo! | here for seed only—no account whatever having been 
wheat still standing, which from their weather-beaten | made of the Pa a material for can aaa on 


appearance, we should judge had been abandoned as ¢), d has b ficient t N the toil 
not worth harvesting. We noticed several fine look-| pyar wy tlre aang Rey By on Puy * ws 


ing fields of wheat in Buffalo and Niagara counties fous er * 7 A ppt = “ru aps pos —_ 
I ‘ , »}also will be included among the articles of our do- 
indeed the crops generally in those counties look bet-| mestic commerce and local thrift, the establishment 


ter than when we were through there a year ago. A | of a factory near this place for the preparation of the 


gentleman whom we met at Lewiston from Toronto, | jint for market being i templation.—Eaton Reg. 
C. W., said the farmers on that side of the Lake were | sala tian bite tite ¢ 9 


complaining of the rust in their wheat. Another 
gentleman who had travelled from a point opposite | hor Godfrey Knight, Esq., a few days since, amongst 
Ohio, to Montreal, said the prospect was fair for more | other things to be admired on his farm, my attention 
than an average yield of wheat throughout Upper | was particularly drawn to a hedge fence, made of ap- 
Canada. The grass and oats crops seem to be uni- 


|ple tree and berry. The t lanted 
versally good. The corn at the north is coming on, | : ee A pea th sya 


od. “- some four years since, about 5 or 6 inches apart, anda 
and where it is not too much scorched, will make a} cutting of gooseberry 


fair crop. On our voyage over the Lake we had for a beginning to bear fruit, which in a short time will pay 
“fellow passenger our old Shaker friend Jounson, of | qj) expenses of planting and keeping in order. At 
Union Village, near Lebanon, Warren county, who! this time it is a formidable fence, and at the bottom a 
was on his way to New York to meet | bird cannot pass through it. 

ANoTHER IMpoRTATION OF CaTTLE FoR Onto, | J have never heard of apple tree being used for 
which were expected to arrive by the ship John Bull, hedges before, and can see no reason why it is not 
from Liverpool. This stock arrived in New York on | equal to any other wood for that purpose. 
the 19th ult., and is reported as being a choice selec- A. Y. Moore. 
tion, consisting of six young bulls, ten cows, and sey-| Schoolcraft, June, 1854.— Michigan Farmer. 
en Leicester sheep. Two of these cattle, the bull — ——— 

“ Crusader,” and cow “ Scottish Blue Belle,” will cost) Macniricent Wurat.—We have been shown some 
in Ohio $1,500 a head, having been purchased at 200 Genesee and Mediterranean wheat, grown on the 
guineas each, and we will trust to the sagacity of our farm of Thomas Bennet, Esq., which averages four 
Shaker friends for their being worth what they cost. | grains to the breast, and twelve breasts on aside, ma- 
Friend Johnson informs us this stock has been pur-| king in all minety-six grains to the head. This was 
chased from the choice herd of James Douglass, of the average of what was shown us, and we have seen 
Athelstaneford, Scotland. The whole arrived in good nothing like it before in all the land.— Scioto Gazette. 
condition after a protracted voyage of fifty days; which | ———— 
was well provided for by Mr. Douglass, who took it. Our ApvERTisERs present a variety of rare attrac- 
upon himeelf to see them properly shipped. This tions. Such a farm as McGrew’s is not offered every 
- stock will not be fer sale, but is for the use of the day; which, with Cattle Sales, Nursery Stock, Farm 
Shaker Society, at Union Village, and we shall take Implements, Sheep, Wool, &c., offer great induce- 


pleasure in seeing them improve upon the rich pas-| ments to persons who have money to invest in a pay- 
tures of Turtle Creek. ing business. 











Aw AprLe Tree Hevce.—When visiting my neigh- 


between each one. It is now 
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THE HIRED GIRL UPON THE FARM. 

Among the departing institutions of the Good Old 
Times, we must not forget to sketch another impor- 
tant feature which contributed in no smail degree to 
make up the complete assortment of society. It is 
true, there are yet many representatives of this class 
in existence, in our rural districts, but, while the rep- 
resentatives themselves are to be met with, still the 
ancient spirit of the profession is lost, and in fact 
several important branches of the profession itself, 
are almost entirely discontinued. 

The Progress in this case has been to widen the 
distinction between the employer and the hired gir), 
by which operation, high spirited Native America, has 
renounced service in other folks’ kitchens, and left 
her place to be filled by raw and bungling recruits 
from the Old Country—of doubtful value at first, and 
of doubtful adhesiveness, after having made the usual 
progress in the tenets of personal liberty. In these 
days, the kitchen alone retains the only distinctive 
marks, to be found of all that is left of the Hired 
Girl upon the Farm. 

Unlike the case of the Hired Man upon the Farm,| 
that of the Hired Girl was diversitied by several classes, 
distinct and antagonistic, as always will be the case 
where different sorts of work are Jooked upon as con- 
ferring more or less honor or degradation upon those | 
by whom they are executed. Now your hired man, 
being a party of all work, like his employer, the less 
honorable labors being alternated with those of higher 
repute, kept up a balance of consideration, by which| 
the operator equalized his self respect. Not so the) 
hired girl—for in those days the improvements of ma- | 
chinery had not superceded the necessity or economy 
of domestic manufactures, and consequently the farm | 
house was the theater, not only of cooking, washing, | 
ironing, and butter and cheese making on a small | 
scale, but was extensively used for the now nearly | 
obsolete purposes of spinning and weaving. True, in) 
this latter mystery, the good wife scarcely ever trusted 
any one but herself, and for this purpose she must be | 
relieved for a season from the kitchen, while she 
should “ go into the loom.” 

Ah! there was a glorious pride in the mother’s eye, | 
as she unrolled the web of her cunning handiwork, 
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A good girl “to do housework” could be had fora 
dollar a week, and, in the abstract, her position was 
fair and honorable. She was expected to act as gen- 
eral assistant in all the operations of the kitchen— 
washing dishes, ironing, baking, sweeping, making 
beds and cooking meals. On Mondays she was ex- 
pected to “ take the brunt” of the washing, while the 
good wife “did the work.” These, together with 
helping the boys to milk the cows night and morning, 
and sitting down to a little sewing in the afternoon, 
made up the usual circle of her labors. 

Her service was not positively slavish, but still her 
privileges were not very extensive. During the in- 
tervals of work hours, the mistress contrived to have 
some odd jobs inviting attention, and though she might 
not have said so, yet sie looked a kind of reproach 
against allowing any precious time to run to waste. 
In the evenings—especially the Autumn evenings af- 
ter the work was done, the hired girl could mix with 
the boys and girls of the neighborhood, in various |it- 
tle interesting occasions, and these were the golden 
threads of her existence. Now her merry laugh rang 


out as freely as though she had never been a hired 


girl, and the bright artillery of her eyes in the twi- 
light or moonlight, were perilous to the tender affec- 
tions of the unschovled farmer boys, who, not unfre- 
quently nominated these industrious damsels to the 
future mistress-ship of their unambitious homes, with- 
out feeling that they had sunk aught of dignity or 
prudence. 

While these house-work girls were thus miscella- 
neously engaged, at the sum of a dollar a week, there 
was another class who preferred to go out during the 
summer, to spin the farmers’ wool. These were paid 
the stereotype price of “ four-and-six,” Yankee cur- 
rency—seventy-five cents a week. The theater of 
their labors was in the large, open chambers of the 
farm houses, where with light hearts, they danced to 
the music of the spinning wheel, and drew out lorg 
yarns of both wool and gossip. The day’s work was 
a run and a half of warp, or two runs of filling, and 
this could be dispatched by an active girl, long before 
night; and the rest of the day she could put on her 
other dress and sew for herseif, or do what she liked. 

The spinning girls were a class who generally 
worked out only a portion of the year, living at home 


and showed her visitor the nice diamond and barred or going to the district school in winters. This dif- 
diapers, or table linens, the soft scoured flannels, the| ference, together with the fact of their exclusive and 
warm plaids for the girls’ winter gowns; and descant-| elevated position in the farm house, often Jed them to 
ed glowingly—as well she might, how handsomely) esteem their social and industrial position as above 
they would “make up.” We said, this was the good that of the girls who went out to do housework, and 
wife’s peculiar and reserved right, but she sometimes | when they were provoked to say an ungracious thing 
waived it in favor of the oldest daughter, for it was! of their sister employees, they were apt to designate 
no small feather in the daughter's cap, that she could) them as pot wrestlers, which being so spitefully true, 
get out a web, every bit as well as mother. And! was sure to be received with as little favor as when 
when it so happened in the fall, that the family had the “gentleman from Africa” is called a nigger. 
no need for all the fabrics they had made, and some} And here was the foundation of all the little troubles 








pieces were to be taken to “ the store” to be sold, the | 
mother and daughter were both along, and while “ the | 
storekeeper,” like a conscientious judge, balanced the | 
relative values of the home-made and the “ boughten” 
goods, the quiet ambition of the mother could not re-) 
press the intelligence, that Sally had spun and wove | 
this, all with her own hands. 

But this is digression from the text. in which the 
hired girl has no personal interest. We were going 
on to speak of the little troubles that used to afflict 
hired girls on account of their respective social 
grades, determined by the quality of their employment. 
It is of no use to interfere with these domestic institu- 
tions of the women: their decisions are as much “yea 
and amen,” as any finalities of the Baltimore Platform 
ever were designed to be. However well democracy 
becomes the man, it evidently was never invented 





. with any reference to fitting gracefully upon a woman. 


and bickerings among the hired girls. The boys too, 
rather took to the spinning girls; partly because their 
occupation allowed them to dress more tastefully, and 
partly because they had their time more at command; 
being able to “ make up” for any few hours lost in 
receiving gallant attentions. 

But the music of the “big wheel” is hushed, and 
the race of spinning girls—whose witching threads 
are woven in the woof of our early memory—has be- 
come extinct; and with them are gone a dozen other 
kindred institutions of which they were primary god- 
esses. We don’t any longer pick wool on the barn 
floor—boys and girls together, between hoeing and 
haying time in June, nor carry it off to the carding 
machine and bring back the blanket full of nice rolls. 
The loom, upon whose huge frame we were wont to 
climb for a domestic gymnasium, has gone forever. 
No more home-made flannels to carry to the cloth- 
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dresser in the fall, to be fulled and dressed for coats|awkward animal, who decays as rapidly as he has 
and pantaloons. No more tailoresses to come with | been grown. If he were intended for the slaughter 
goose and press-board, for four weeks, to have a fire | pen, this method of growing is correct, but when he 
in the other room, and measure and cut and stitch, till|is designed for the valleys of the Southern rivers, 
the whole household, from Grandpa to little Johnny, | where his service is active and his rations not very se- 
were equipped for the winter. All these dear old lect, he wants more game, more spirit, and action, 





5] 






home scenes have been reformed out of existence; 
life is reduced to a science of so many miles an hour; 
but before we call back our memory from its forty 
years’ ramble, we will, in fancy at least, pledge in a 
bumper of cider, the memory of the Hired Girl upon 
the Farm. 


OO 


THE BEST KIND OF MULES. 


The mule is the great field laborer in the command- 
ing staples of the South, cotton, sugar and rice, and 
as he is one of the annual exports of Tennessee, and 
as he will continue to be so, he is destined to hold 
even a higher position than heretofore among the live 
stock of the State. Jacks of excessive heavy bone, 


* or improper pampering, are generally lazy, or soon 


become so by labor, and become very slow; their dri- 
ver may force them on, but in a few steps they take 
their slow natural steps again. Such mules are there- 
fore almost worthless, and should not be bred if it 
can be avoided. The most perfect mules are not to 
be expected from the excessively large, coarse boned 


jacks, or excessive high feeding, but trom the laws of 


nature carried out to the greatest perfection by skill- 
ful breeding and feeding. 

An error has existed for many years and still exists, 

concerning the size of mules. Size has been made a 
measure of value in the mule, almost regardless of 
form and spirit, and so it has been in their sire, the 
jack. 
I have been employing a mule team for twenty-five 
years in the cultivation of cotton in Mississippi, and 
my team now numbers one hundred. In this time I 
have used every variety of the mule, (except the most 
inferior kind,) that has ever been grown. 

At the commencement of my planting operations I 
adopted the prevalent error, the size was the measure 
of value, and pursued it for many years, much to my 
prejudice. By long trial, and by comparing the rela- 
tive performances.and lastingness of the large team 
which I have used, aided by observation and reflection, 
I am fully satisfied that the medium sized mule, full 
of spirit and of action, with a neat firm leg and a 


round body, with his levers set right for easy motion, | 


his head and ears up, ready to move at the word, is 
the animal of most value of his kind. 

The laws of nature cannot be violated with impu- 
nity. The jack when grown within scope of these 
laws, is asmallanimal. Themule a medium between 
the jack and horse. Both the jack and mule, by a 
hot bed growth may be forced to be large animals. 
But in this forcing process, now more extensively pur- 
sued by Kentucky than any other State, what has been 
gained, and what lost! . 

They have gained large bone, coarse animals of 
large size, and at an early age full of defects, and 
soon ready to decay, because subject to disease and 
large consumers of food. 


They have lost symmetry, spirit, action, lasting en-| 


durance and permanent value. 

The farmers of Kentucky seem not to have takena 
proper distinction between animals intended for active 
labor and those intended for the slaughter pen. 

The error that I especially aim at, is the abandon- 
ment of almost everything else for size. The best 


|more symmetry, and not too much size. Hence, our 
| Tennessee mules, the produce of spirited jacks, are 
really more valuable to the Southern Planters than 
|the produce of Kentucky under her present system. 

This no doubt to some extent is the fault of the 
purchasers South, who have not generally discovered 
their error. They demand large sizes, and pay in pro- 
portion to size; and this, in part, explains the policy 
of Kentucky. My opinion is, that size in a mule is 
nothing after they reach ufteen hands high, and that 
many under that height come up to the standard value, 
fitted for cotton plantations. 

When compared to the blood horse, the mule is un- 
fit for the saddle, pleasure carriage or any harness re- 
quiring rapid motion. His sire is an animal of sloth- 
ful tendencies, of slow motion generally, and hence 
ithe necessity of improving this quality in the jack. 
| Give him spirit and action, and stamina rather than 
| great height. One conforms to the laws of nature, 
and the other violates them. 

The Spanish and Maltese jacks have spirit gener- 
jally, and for that reason are valuable as a cross; but 
| they come to us without stamina, and with a contract- 
jed chest. These faults must be remedied by proper 
crossing, before they will produce the mule best fitted 
| for the malaria districts of the Southern rivers. 

It is our policy to grow the mule that will prove to 
be most valuable to the cultivators of the South, and 
rely upon their following their interest when explain- 
ed to them; and proven upon trial to be true. 

What I have learned upon this subject is not from 
hearsay. I have purchased and grown all the mules 
which I have driven for twenty-five years in Mississip- 
pi. I have had that opportunity of knowing what they 
have done, and these opinions are the result of expe- 
rience. This knowledge would have been of service 
to me in the commencement of my business, and I 
communicate it for the benefit of those who may 
adopt my opinion hereafter. Marx R. Cocxrixt. 

Nashville, Tenn., June, 1854.— Banner. 
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PROPAGATION OF CEDAR FROM CUTTINGS. 


A correspondent of the Heme Journal, writing from 
| Louisiana, says: 

“I observed in two late numbers of your paper 
some speculations of yourselves and your two or three 
correspondents on the subject of the propagation of 
‘the cedar from the seed. Now, the cedar—whether 
hedge or single tree—can svoner be grown from the 
cuttings than from the seed. 

Cut from small trees or bushes twigs from twelve 
to fifteen inches long (water-shoots or sprouts are 
|preferable,) trim about half way up from the stem, 
jand plant in beds for a hedge, or wherever you may 
| desire to rear a single tree, from six to eight inches 
‘deep. The beds should be well prepared and soil fri- 
‘able. Plant any time before the parent tree begins 
to vegetate in the spring—in this latitude about the 
middle of February; in your more lazy climate about 
| the middle of March, or as late as the first of April, I 
|suppose. The beds should be kept well worked and 
| moist during the spring and succeeding summer. I 
know that the cedar can be propagated from the cut- 
|tings from actual experiment—at a loss of not more 





combination of the requisite qualities in the mule is| than ten per cent.” 


not found in the production of a hot bed policy, which 
by constant feeding, with everything that will! hasten 


growth, brings out a large, coarse, forced, overgrown, | dicative of water. 


— —_--<2-6-o-2 


Water is not indicative of frogs; but frogs are in- 
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| in the fall, and do not fail to sow your wheat by the 
{tenth of September. e 
All the manure which is made on the farm for one 
year, should be hauled in the spring on the open fal- 
| low field, and dropped in bunches or piles; after it is 
all hauled out it should be scattered, and immediately 
plowed under 8 or 10 inchesdeep. After this it should 
be cross-plowed twice, and sowed in wheat in the fall. 
| The field on which the rye is sown, is that from 
: — a“ of wheat has — taken ak year, 
ke and which by this time will have yielded three crops. 
: Seraove’s oerer eras . Corn will then be planted on ihe field from which 
Above is a representation of the Grain Drill of C. rye has been taken the previous year, the stubbles of 
H. Seymour, of East Bloomfield, Ontario county, N.| which have been plowed down in the fal! soon after 
Y., which took the first premium—Diploma and $25,| harvest. Sow clover seed early in the spring on one 
at the Geneva trial in 1852. The utility of these| o¢ your wheat fields, and so on. 
machines for putting in wheat is every year becoming By this method you perceive that each field yields 
more apparent, both to promote evenness of distribu- three crops of wheat, two of clover, one of rye, and 
tion and to prevent winter killing. Seymour’s Drill) one of corn; every eight years, each field has been 
has nine tubes eight inches apart, in a single rank, or! well manured, and well plowed, while lying as an 
if preferred they are made in double rank. It is ca-| open fallow. Pursuing this course, on a farm of 120 
pable of sowing also almost every variety of seed) acres of cleared land, and cultivated as directed, you” 
from corn to grass seed, and has aspecial manure box | wij} have 1,000 bushels of wheat, 300 bushels of rye 
attached for depositing lime, plaster, ashes or any | a¢ jeast 1,000 bushels of corn, "all of which eani 


other like dry or pulverized fertilizer. The drill teeth) vielg at the present. low prices, near $1,200 per an- 
may be removed and a set of horse hoes inserted, for} 


hoeing out drilled wheat, if desired. A Grass Seeder | Seemann ors ap wg oe pane —— 
may also be obtained with the machine, to go before | woods, or uncleared, it should be thinned out and put 
the drill teeth and sow broadcast, at the same time of| jy blue or orchard grass; it will afford an immense 
putting in the grain. . _amount of pasturage if well set. 

If a farmer can have an extra timothy meadow 
above the foregoing management, he will do well; if 
not, one of his wheat fields should be sown in timothy 
very thin, at the sowing of the wheat, and early in 
the following spring sown in clover.—M. R. Hutt, in 
Transactions of the Indiana State Ag. Society, 1852. 


a LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Seymour’s Broapcast Sowine Macuiye. CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 

The above machine is for depositing evenly upon) —— = ———S————————————— 
the surface all kinds of grain and seeds in any desired) Mrs. Barenam is of course to much occupied with 
quantity; also, for lime, plaster, bone dust, salt, &c. It| the care of her invalid husband, and the “little re- 
is said to be capable of dusting every inch of half an | sponsibility,” to resume her editorial labors just now, 
acre of ground with less than half a bushel of plaster, | but she hopes to be able very soon to hold pleasant 
and also of depositing equally any larger quantity. In| converse again with the readers of the Cultivator. 
the Albany Cultivator, of June, 1848, the editor says: | In the meantime it is to be hoped that correspondents 
“It has been extensively used in Western N. Y., and, will not neglect to keep up the interest of the Ladies’ 
is much approved. We saw many acres of various; Department. 
kinds of grain on the farm of John Delafield, Esq.,) Tue Cuorrra.—As many false rumors are afloat, 
near Geneva, last season, which had.been sown with | we would state that from careful inquiry we learn the 
this machine, and we never saw grain stand more number of deaths from cholera in this city the present 
evenly on the ground. Mr. Delafield assured us that | season does not exceed 7 or 8, and several of these 
he could sow anything—lime, plaster, poudrette, gua-| were imported cases. About twice that number have 
no, &c., or any seed from grass seed to peas, or Indian | recovered. On the whole the health of the city is 
corn, with perfect exactness, graduating the quantity unusually good for the summer season. 
per acre toa pint.” See Advertisement. sad e 

payee acting THE LITTLE INCIDENT. 
PLAN OF FARMING. _ I was weary this morning dusting and cleaning, (for 

The following plan of farming will keep the soilin even dusting and cleaning become wearisome, when 
a high state of cultivation, and yield the greatest pos- | the thermometer stands at 100° in the shade, and the 
sible amount of produce to the cultivator. dust of three weeks’ grinding pours night and day 

If you have a farm composed of dry upland soil, into the windows, with never as much as a sprinkle, 
divide it into eight fields of equal size (should you! or a dew drop to make it mannerly.) Yes, I was 
have a hundred or more acres,) then undeviatingly weary—so I threw myself into my arm chair, to rest 
pursue the following plan of rotation in crops, and the body, and to amuse the mind. I picked up the 
your success will be a satisfactory commentary upon last paper, which happened to be the Saturday Eve- 
the worth of the experiment. ning Post,of July 15th. Iran my eye over the items, 

Having divided your farm as above, sow three of “A Living Picture,” “ The Drunkard’s Bible,” “ The 
your fields in wheat each year, one with rye, plant one Blind Cooley’s Daughter,” “ The Model Baby,”—and 
with corn, put fo in clover, and leave one in open then I turned the page and glanced up and down its 
fallow. Keep one of your two clover fields for mow- long columns till the words, “ A Little Incident,” ar- 
jng, the other two for pasture, and plow both the first rested my attention, and there I found that “A Little 
thing you do after harvest, and prepare it for wheat Incident” had come to the home and the heart of our 
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dear Editress of the Ladies’ Department of the Culti-| him sit down carelessly or impatiently at his own ta- 
valor, (my Cultivator not yet on hand,) and then the | ble, by the side of his wife, all heated and weary, with 

b Editor of the Post speaks in this wise: | her labors over the cooking stove, hand her the fret- 
“We expect that for the next ten or twelve months, | ting babe, that she may save time by nursing it while 
nothing will be seen in the Ladies’ Department of the | she is eating; nor would he think it possible or rea- 
‘ Cultivator,’ but articles headed ‘ Treatment of In-| sonable for him, to amuse the little one and give its 
fants,’ ‘Best Food for Infants,’ ‘ Time to Wean In-| mother time to rest; neither does he dream, that the 
fants,’ ‘ Education of Children,’ &c., &c. The con-| same philosophy used towards his stock may be appli- 
sequences resulting from that ‘little incident’ being | ed to his dearer interest, and that the system of things 
thus beneficially felt in hundreds of households.” | which would deteriorate bis cattle and his horses, will 





Hundreds who read these paragraphs, will smile at. 


the trifling, and give the matter no second thought. 
“A Little Incident”—and what is that little incident! 
Is it so little after all! Would the Editor who laughs 
lightly and writes jestingly, feel it a little matter if 
such an incident were laid upon his own hand and 
heart?) An incident that should bind his hands for a 


injure the constitution and life interest of every child 
around his hearth stone. . 
I speak bold, plain words, because they need to b 
spoken, and who has a better right to speak them, 
than one who has been a quarter of acentury a mother 
and a housekeeper, yet has never had a death beneath 
her roof. One-half of the little incidents that come 





twelvemonth, and his heart for twenty years, to one 
point, asking the strength of his body and the energy 
of his brain morning, noon and night, as the days and 
weeks and months rol] ont An incident lasting as | 
the ages—as immortal as God himself, to be trained 
for good or ill, for time and for eternity. 

It is no Durham calf or Berkshire pig, that is to be 
made to weigh so many pounds at six months or a 
year, and then slaughtered and pass away forever. | 
It is no Cotswold or Merino, whose fleece is to be es- | 
timated in dollars and cents. No Shanghai that shall | 
crow joyously at midnight, and smoke upon the plat- | 
ter at morn. No, no—it is an immortal soul. The | 
child that is to make the man. Thousands of these | 
incidents come to our world each hour. Do men, do 
women realize their importance? One hundred and 
fifty-two years, in the aggregate, have such “ Inci- 
dents” been pulling at my heart strings—forty-five 
feet of them have I nurtured into manhood and wo- | 
manhood, and the pounds may be estimated by a thou- 
sand or more. And now I would speak a word for 
the mothers who have the high and holy duty, than 
which none is higher and holier laid upon them by 
Infinite Wisdom. A word to the fathers in their be- 
half: Do all the men, who know how to raise the 
best calves, lambs and colts—who know that the 
mothers of their stock must be kept at ease, well fed, | 
well cared for, and comfortable; who look to them | 
morn and eve; who watch the slightest symptom of 
illness or annoyance, and remove it if possible; who 


| wives, ask why! 





to usin this country, die. Shall we not, if as good 
economists and humanitarians as farmers and farmers’ 


Is it not our duty to look into the 
causes of this fearful waste of human life—of wo- 


/man’s time, toil, energy and strength—this terrible 


sacrifice of hope and love? 

May the “ Little Incident” which has come to “our 
house” call out many a paragraph of deeper interest 
to humanity than those about Durhams and Dorkings, 
and may it become the model of all Incidents, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally in all time to come, is 
the earnest wish of its Aust Fanny. 

St. Louis, Mo , July, 1854. 


To Maxe Wuirewasn Permanent.—Dissolve half 
an ounce of glue in a teacupful of water, and add to 
each gallon of whitewash, and it will not easily rub 





| off. 


To Crean Carrets.—Hang them across a clothes- 
line and beat them thoroughly with pliable rods, then 
nail the carpet firmly to a clean floor, and with a soft 
scrubbing brush, scour it with water, putting about 
three gills of ox-gall in each pailful. This will raise 
a lather which should then be washed off in clean 
water. Wet but.a small part at once, change the 
clear water often and dry with acleancloth. The 


colors of the carpet will be much revived by this op- 


eration. 


To Destroy Fiies.—Take equal parts black pep- 


pat kindly the loving brute, and are glad and proud to | per and brown sugar in a saucer, pour on fresh milk 
wait on her, shelter her, because she produces their | occasionally, and it will answer the purpose admirably. 
stock in trade, think as deeply, as earnestly, as | Strong green tea sweetened is perhaps equally effica- 














kindly for her who makes their stock of domestic 
bliss! Do they lay the hand kindly upon her brow, 


cious. The extract of quassia in sweetened water is 
also good, and none of these are poisons to human 


and speak gentle words, when petty cares weary, and | beings, and can therefore be used among children. 


little trials perplext Do they take the load from her 
heart in the weary hours sometimes that she may be- 
come rested and refreshed! Do they guard the tongue 
that it may not speak words of careless reproof be- 
cause any little duty is not done! Are they careful 
not to wound the sensitive spirit of the nursing mother, 
causing her tears to flow, or the cold streams of indig- 
nation or wounded feelings to vitiate the life fountain 
of the darling child! Many a little one around whom 
the brightest hope, the dearest ties of a man’s life are 
twined, has been sent to the grave, and buried away 
from his sight, by cold, rough words spoken to the 
weary, worn out mother, because perchance, his din- 
ner was not ready at the moment, or his beef steak 
was overdone. I speak what I do know—violent 
emotions, fear, anger,grief of the mother will produce 
cholera infantum, bowel complaint, and convulsions 
not unfrequently in six hours after the child has 
nursed the excited mother. 

I have seen the husbandman stand for half an hour 
and keep the colt from the side of its dam, because 
her blood was heated by toil, and then I have seen 


To Destroy Ants.—Take flour of brimstone half 
a pound, potash four ounces; set them in an iron of 
earthen pan over the fire till dissolved and united; ar- 
terwards beat them to a powder, a little of which 
should be put in water; and wherever you sprinkle it, 
the ants will die or fly the place. Corosive Sublimate, 
mixed well with sugar and put within theirreach, is a 
most effectual way of destroying these insects. 


To Destroy Cockroacnes.—Fill a glazed basin or 
pie dish with sweetened beer or linseed oil, and setin 


places frequented by them, and their numbers will be 
rapidly diminished. 


To Destroy Cricxets.— Fill saucers with the 
grounds of tea or beer, and sit on the floor at night, 


and in the morning the crickets will be found dead 
from excess of drinking. 


To Drive Away F.eas.—Put a few fresh leaves of 
pennyroyal in the bed, or sprinkle a few drops of oil 
of lavender about, or fumigate with brimstone, and 
the fleas will soon disappear. Mrs. Hate. 


































A COLUMN FOR SENTIMENTAL READERS. 
WHAT IS LOVE? 

Love has been written up by enthusiasts and 
sneered down by cynics, till the very nature of 
that mysterious phase of the human mind has be- 
come shrouded in contradictions and confusion; in- 
flated into folly on the one hand, and scouted as 
madness on the other, the noble, unselfish passion 
that, hand in hand with honor, beckoned the knights 
of old along the path of fame, is now sneered at as 
the fond imagining of a romantic boy—the vain delu- 
sion of a silly girl. “ Such a one is in love,” is at 
once an excuse and a reason for any act of folly, ex- 
travagance and self-conceit, of which the patient may 
be guilty. “They are both very young; they will 
know better in time,” says middle-age, shrinking back 
into the coat of mail that self has for years been 
hardening for its defence, and the kindliest instinct of 
our worldly nature is ridiculed as a fantasy, or de- 
nounced as as absurdity. Surely this must be wrong; 
the very essence of true affection for another is a to- 
tal abnegation and forgetfulness of ourselves; and 
perhaps the noblest attitude of man is that in which 
he casts from him the idol to which his fellow-crea- 
tures are too prone to bow, and throws off his allegi- 
ance to the tyrant self, whose chains, growing with 
our growth and strengthening with our strength, be- 
come daily and hourly more galling and more unre- 
lenting. When two people can live for years apart 
and never forget; can undergo toil, privation, perhaps 
cutting sarcasms and stern rebuke, each for the oth- 
er’s sake—when the watches of the night bring back 
only the one image—when a strain of music, a glance 
of sunshine, or a scene of beauty recalls the one 
loved face—when they are prepared to confront the 
battle of life under every disadvantage, and take the 
inevitable journey, weary and a-foot, so they may go 
hand-in-hand; depend upon it there is something more 
than human in the instinct which prompts such self- 
sacrifice and self-denial—depend upon it, when we 
scout love from the face of the earth, we are casting 
off the one Jast link that connects us with the angels | 
of heaven, we are doing our bestto wither the “ flow’r- | 
ets of Eden;” nor can we complain that it is the fault | 


of any but ourselves if we find, indeed, that “ the trail | 


of the serpent is over them all.”—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


HOW CUPID BECAME BLIND. 





While in the garden of the skies, 
Folly and Love, as children do, 

Played, ere the god had lost his eyes, 
A quarrel rose betwixt the two. 

Love said the gods should do him right, 
But Folly vowed to do it then, 

And struck him o’er the orbs of sight, 
So hard he never saw again. 


His lovely mother’s grief was deep, 

She called for vengeance on the deed— 
A beauty does not vainly weep, 

Nor coldly does a mother plead. 
A shade came o’er the eternal bliss 

That fills the dwellers of the skies; 
Even iron-hearted Nemesis 

And Rhadamanthus wiped their eyes. 


* Behold,” said she, “this lovely boy,” 
Waile freshly streamed her graceful tears, 
“Ts mortal, but shut out from joy 
And sunshine all his future years. 
The child can never take, you see, 
A single step without a staff; 
The hardest punishment would be 
Teo lenient for the crime by half.” 


All owned that Love had suffered wrong, 
And well should be avenged, they said; 
Then weighed the public interest long, 
And long the party’s interest weighed. 
And thus decreed the court above:— 
“Since love is blind from Folly’s blow, 
Let Folly be the guide of Love, 
Where’er the boy may choose to go!” 


(Home Journal. 
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Biackserry Wine anp CorpiaL.—A correspondent 
of the Southern Planter writes as tollows: 

“It may not be known to many of your subscribers 
that they possess in the blackberry, grown so unwil- 
lingly in their fields, the means at oncé for making 
an excellent wine as a valuable medicine for home 
use. To make a wine equal in value to port, take 
ripe blackberries, or dewberries, and press them, let 
the juice stand thirty-six hours to ferment; skim off 
whetever rises to the top; then to every gallon of 
juice add a quart of water and three pounds of sugar, 
(brown sugar will do,) let this stand in open vessels 
twenty-four hours; skim and strain it; then barrel it 
until March, when it should be carefully racked off 
and bottled. Blackberry cordial is made by adding 
one pound of white sugar to three pounds of ripe 
blackberries, allowing them to stand twelve hours; 
then pressing out the juice straining it, adding one- 
third spirit, and putting a teaspoonfull of finely pow- 
dered allspice in every quart of the cordial, it is at 
once fit for use. This wine and cordial are very val- 
uable medicines in treatment of weakness of the 
stomach and bowels, and are especially valuable in 
the summer complaints of children.” 


ies sine = 

Wonpers or Cuemistry.—The horseshoe nails 
dropped in the streets during the daily traffic re-appear 
in the form of swords and guns. ‘he clippings of 
the travelling tinker are mixed with the parings of 
horses’ hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off woollen 
garments of the poorest inhabitants of a sister isle, 
and soon afterwards, in the form of dyes of brightest 
blue, grace the dress of courtly dames. The main 
ingredient of the ink with which I now write was 
once part of the broken hoop of an old beer-barrel. 


|The bones of dead animals yield the chief constitu- 


ent of lucifer-matches. The dregs of port wine, 
carefully rejected by the port wine drinker in decant- 
ing his favorite beverage, are taken by him in the 
morning in the shape of seidlitz powders, to remove 
the effects of his debauch. The offal of the streets 


and the washings of coal gas re-appear, carefully pre- 


served in the lady’s smelling-bottle. or are used by her 
to flavor blanc manges for her triends.— Lyon Playfair. 
-—— + 2eeeoe --  -— 


WHEELBARROW PuiLosopHy.—A boy who sees a 
wheelbarrow, may pursue a useful train of thought. 
The use of a wheelbarrow is to enable a person to 
remove burdens from one place to another more easily 
than he could do without such assistance; and inge- 
nuity and thought are necessary to construct it. It 
must be of a convenient size; for if too large, it will 
|be in the way, and if too small, it will not carry a 
sufficient burden. It must be made of durable mate- 
rials; but if it be too strong, its weight will render it 
useless, and if too weak, it will break down. When 
the proper material, and size, and strength are agreed 
on, it must have handles with which to push it along, 
and feet to bear it when it is not-moved about. After 
all these things, it will be no better than a mere box 
till it has a wheel attached to it, that it may be easily 
|moved. Such reflections as these are excited even 
by a wheelbarrow. 





Distnrectine Liquip.—In a quart bottle full of cold 
water dissolve two ounces of sugar of lead, and add 
two ounces of aqua-fortis. Shake the mixture well. 
A very small quantity of the liquid in its strongest 
form should be used for cleansing all chamber uten- 
\sils. To remove offensive odors, dilute the liquid with 


jeight or ten parts of water, moisten clean cloths 


\thoroughly with it, and hang them in various parts of 

the room. The offensive gases are neutralized by 
;chemical action. Fumigation is merely substituting 
one odor for another. In all practicable cases, fresh 
air, and plenty of it, is far the best disinfectant. 
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‘EYMOUR’S GRAIN DRILL, & SEYMOUR'S 
KJ BROADCAST SOWING MACHINE, are in use in fifteen of 
the United States, and in Canada, and have for several years sus- 
tained a reputation above all other Machines of their kind in our 
country. 

They still remain unrivalled, and we have good reasons for say- 
ing they are the most desirable of any in the world. 

Those wishing further information will receive a descriptive bill 
by addressing C. H. SEYMOUR, Manufacturer, 
August 1, 1854.-1tt East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. ¥. 
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HOICE CATTLE, FROM IMPORTED AND 
full blood and thoroughbred Short Horn stock. Cattle buyers 
will find at my farm, one mile below Circleville, a good variety of 
Cows, Bulls, and your g stock of the most popular strains. Persons 
in search of improved stock are invited to look at my herd. 
Circleville, O., July 1, 1854.-3t* G. W. GREGG. 


A NNOUNCEMENT!—A VERY INTERESTING 
d BOOK COMING'—Will be published immediately, DANIEL 
BOONE AND THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY! By Wm. H. 
Bocarr, Esq., in one elegant 12mo. volume, 390 pp. fully and richly 
illustrated. 

“Interwoven with the History of the entrance of the Great 
West into the family of civilized nations, is the career of DANIEL 
BOONE. It has been the object of the compiler of this volume, to 
present the narrative of that career in fidelity, and in such light as 
would rescue the memory of this great man from the common 
judgment passed upon him, of being only an Indian fighter anda 
boid hunter. To DANIEL BOONE, tue Great PIONEER OF THE 
West—having ever a purpose and destiny before him—this volume 
invites the reader.” 

All orders must be addressed to 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
Auburn or Buffalo, N. Y. 

a “o wanted to sell the above Book in the South & West. 

uly 15, 1854.-3tt 


OUTH DOWN BUCKS.—I WILL SELL ONE 
Superior South Down Buck, 6 years old; 2 do. do. do. 2 years 
old; 3 do. do. do. Buck Lambs. 

The 6 year old Buck was bred by J. W. McIntyre, of Albany, N. 
Y., and is a superior animal. I have used him two years, and of 
course must change. The sheep may be seen on my farm at Oak- 
wood, near Newark, Obio. GEO. W. PENNEY. 

Newark, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-3tt 


NURSERYMAN WANTED.—A MAN WHO 


understands the business of raising forest trees from seed, 
and their general management, &c., is wanted to superintend im- 
provements on extensive grounds in Illinois. A permanent situa- 
tion and good wages will bé given. 
Address the Editors of this paper. 
July 15, 1854.-2t. 


URE SUFFOLK PIGS—BRED FROM THE 
fine boar ‘‘ Damon,” (of which a representation is given in the 
Ohio Cuitivator of this date,) and from pure imported Sows of the 
celebrated Earl of Doucie stock, the largest and best breed of Suf- 
folks. For sale by GEO. P. BURNHAM, 
July 15, 1654.-2t. Boston, Mass. 


Vy OOCL! WOOL!!—The proprietors of the BEA- 

VER CREEK FACTORY wouid inform the wool growers 
of Ohio that they are still manufacturing those PREMIUM LILY 
WHITE BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., at their old stand. They 
will manufacture wool into these kinds of goods for an EQUAL 
ONE-HALF, which is certainly better than selling it from 30 to 40 
cents. For further particulars, address, 

CHAS. & GEO. MERRITT, 
June 1, 1854.-3mt Alpha, Greene county, Ohio. 


ANTED.—10 000 ths. Leicester Wool; 10,000 
ths. Bakewell Wool; 10,000 ths. South Down Wool. Those 
having these kinds of Wool will do well to correspond with the 
subscribers before disposing of it. Send a sample. 
C. & G. MERRITT. 
Alpha, Greene county, Ohio, June 1, 1854.-3mt 





N ANSFIELD’S PATENT CLOVER HULLING 
AND CLEANING MACHINE—Was awarded the Ist premi- 
um at the World’s Fair, New York. Also at the Ohio State Fairs 
for three successive years, and all other places wherever exhibited. 
Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 40 bushels per day, or 
from 2 to 5 bushels per hour, and with a new improvement to be 
attached to the Machines made in 1854, they will huil and clean 
one-fourth more in the same time. 
= Cash price, $100. For sale b M. H. MANSFIELD, 
une 15, 1854.-7t* Sole Manufacturer, Ashland, Ohio. 


OLUMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDICAL 
INFIRMARY, For the Treatment of Chronic Diseases of Fe- 
males and Children.—The above institution is located three miles 
from the city—is healthful and pleasant. It is exclusively devoted 
to reception of temales, no gentlemen patients being admitted. The 
treatment is uuusually map Circulars containing further 
ticulars will be sent upon application. 
arn Siten W. SHEPARD, M. D., 
May 1, 1854.-5t* Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio. 
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SUGAR GROVE FARM FOR SALE.— THE 
| undersigned (one of the firm of JAMES SUMPTER & CO., 
who are engaged in the Hedging business in Ohio,) intending to 
|remove to Lilinois, where they have taken large contracts for 
Hedging upon Railroads, &c., offers his Sugar Grove Farm for sale. 
The place is beautifully situated on the Miami Bottom, seven miles 
| South of Dayton, one mile East of Alexandersville, and one-half 
mile from the Great Miami Turnpike and the Canal, containing 160 
acres, about 100 of which is bottom jand, the balance lying upon 
the moderate slope of a hill. 

The improvements are two large Brick Houses, with convenient 
| and permanent out-buildings. The buildings are situated near two 
extremes of the place, with running stock water near each, and 
| excellent Wells of Water at each House. There is also a new 
| Frame Tenant House, and Tobacco Houses, for housing the product 
f= over Wacres. There is also an excellent Orchard of the very 
best Grafted Fruit in the West. 
| _ There is now growing upon the Farm over two miles of Osage 

Orange Hedge, one-half mile of which is already an excellent 

Fence, turning all kinds of stock—surpassed by none in the West 
| for real beauty and utility as a Farm Hedge. The balance of the 
| Hedge is of two years growth. 
| The Farm is of excelient soil, and under a good state of cultiva- 
| tion, admirably suited for dividing inte two Farms of eighty acres 
|} each—or one of sixty and the other of one hundred acres. All 
| things considered, it is the first choice Farm of the Miami Valley. 
| Address, JAMES M’GREW, 
August 1, 1854.-2tt Alexandersville, Montgomery Co., O. 











W OOL GROWERS OF THE UNITED 
| STATES.—We ask your attention while we say to you— 
some of the skillful Shepherds of Silesia, one of the German pro- 
| vinces of Prussia, by well directed efforts for successive genera- 
\ tions, have succeeded in producing a medium sized, well formed, 
| thick skinned, hardy Merino Sheep, bearing a fleece combining 
| fineness, evenness, density and quality in proportion to carcass in 
| greater perfection than any other breed of sheep known. 

A firm conviction, founded upon observation and experience, that 
| well selected sheep of this kind crossed upon the fine flocks of the 
| United States, will add from a half pound to three and a half ths. to 
| their weight of fleece, and at the same time improve the quality 
| the wool, has induced us to invest large amounts of money, time, 
| and skill in selecting and importing them, relying upon your intelli- 
| gent discrimination of what is really intrinsically valuable for our 
(remuneration. Is there one of you who would not gladly invest 
money in a buck that you knew would increase the weight of your 
fleeces at one cross even one-fourth of a pound, at the same time 
improving the quality. No, we feel assured that there are few if 
any so lacking in intelligent self-interest. When we say our confi- 
dence in the merits of these sheep is such that any one purchasing 
one of our first class bucks and crossing upon a flock of good sheep 
(the offspring being weil kept) if the first cross fall short of adding 
| one-fourth of a pound per head, we will refund the money, which 
will bring the sheep at much less than the original cost in Silesia, 
independent of transportation, risk, &c. 

We have never known them fail to add as much as a half pound 
per head, and from that to two pounds ten ounces. Ww. CHam- 
| BERLALN has recently returned from Europe, having purchased one 
hundred and twenty-four head of these sheep. Seventy-three of 
them have already arrived, and the remainder will be in this fall. 
We now have on hand over one hundred head, about one-third of 
which may be seen at each of our residences. Prices of bucks 
from $150 to $300; ewes from $100 to $130. 

WM. H. LADD, for 
Wa. CuamBER.atn, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Grorcs CaMPBELL, Westminster West, Vermont. 
Ws. H. Lapp, Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio. 
June 15, 1854.-4tt 











LEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, FOR RECEIV- 
ING, GRADING AND SELLING WOOL.—Liberal advance- 
GOODALE & CO., 
41 Bank Street, Cleveland Ohio. 
S. N. Goopa.e, Cleveland. 


ments made on Consignments. 


Simon Perxtns, Akron. 
June 15, 1854.-Utt 


URE SHORT HORN CATTLE.—Having a 
larger stock than my farm will properly accommodate. I will 
sell 15 heifers and heifer cows. They are all sired by the Bates 
Bull “* Belvidere.” and are descended from imported animals. 
Price $150 to $200 each. Address, T. P. REMINGTON, 
June 1, 1854.-4t* 22 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 





ILL, MERRILLS & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 

HILL & FOSTER, and E. H. & C. J. MERRILLS, Manu- 
facturers of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit 
county, Ohio. 

Price per rod at the Factory:—1 inch Calibre, $1.12: 1% inch, 
$1.25; 134 inch, $1.50; 2 inch, $2.00; 234 inch, $2.64; 3 inch, $3.30; 
4 inch, $4.62, &c. 

June 15, 1854.-6mt 





HORT HORNS FOR SALE.—Having a numer- 
ous herd, bred from the best imported stock, I can at all times 
supply applicants for pure bred young animals at moderate prices. 
Eight or ten thoroughbred bulls from eight months to three years 
old now for sale. Prices generally from $75 to $250, according to 
age and merit. HARNESS RENICK. 
Darbyville, Pickayway county, Ohio, June 1, 1854.-at 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtivatTor Orricer, July 28, 1854. 

Prices of most farm products have rallied somewhat since our 
last report. Good Beeves in the Eastern Market have nearly at- 
tained to the high prices of last spring. The carrying trade is so 
systematized that Drovers can by a little management control the 
market and save themselves from losses, by which means farmers 
are able to realize steady prices. The local value of Wheat and 
other grain has been equalized between the East and West within 
a week or two, by going up a trifle at the East and going down a 
little in the West. It is now pretty well ascertained that we are 
not to have a scarcity—the harvests of one section have fully made 
up the lack in another. Hay and coarse grains promise abundance, 
so that man and beast will neither go hungry. Good Dairy pro- 
ducts continue steady at last quotations. Hogs and Cattle in the 
West continue at the low figures last quoted. Wool is going off 
quietly at compromise terms, rather in favor of the buyer, which is 
as well as could be expected in the present stringency of money 
matters. 

New York, July 27.—Flour $7.87@$8.50 for Ohio and Michigan. 
Wheat—sales of White Michigan at $2.10; Upper Lake $1.60. 
Corn 74c. for western mixed; 82c. for white. Beeves by the pound 


in quarters, extra llc.; good 10%c.; inferior 9c. Average of cattle 
in market 9%@10c. Hogs—Ohio corn fed $4.75; still fed $4.123s. 


Crncinnati, July 28.—Flour from new wheat is beginning to ar- 
rive, but not in sufficient quantities to affect prices. Sales at $7@ 
$7.10 for common; $7.50 for extra. Wheat $1 bushel. Corn 
45c. Oats 32c. Old Barley 65c. Rye 70c. Flax Seed $1—a de- 
cline in consequence of a full crop. Linseed Oil 62c., dull; retail at 
66c. Hogs, to butchers, $3.25 P 100 tbs. for slop fed; $3.75 for 
corn fed. Butter 8@10c. Cheese 8@8Xc. for select W. R. 

CoLumBus, July 28.—Retail Market.—Flour $7. Wheat $1@$1.- 
10. Corn 35c. Oats 22c. New Potatos $1.50 P bu. Butter, good 
table, 20c. Eggs 10c. # dozen. Chickens, live, 15@20c. Fruit 
and vegetables generally plenty, and sell for twice what they are 
worth. 


NORTH-WESTERN POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 


The next Annual Meeting of this Association will be held at 
Burlington, lowa, commencing on the last Tuesday (26th) of Sep- 
tember, at 10 o'clock, A. M., and continuing four days. Then, 
% Come one, come all,” interested in Fruits and Fruit Trees! 

Communications on any or all branches of Horticulture solicited; 
which, together with any boxes of specimens may be directed to 
the “N. W. Pomological Convention. Care of, Messrs. AvgRy, 
Burlington, lowa.” 

{(@ Editors friendly to the Cause are respectfully requested to 
copy this, and notice editorially. 
By order. 

August 1, 1854. 


F. K. Puentx, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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QYRACUSE NURSERIES, SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 
h The subscribers would most respectfully call the attention of 
| Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, Venders, &c., to their very large stock 
| of fruit and ornamental trees, &c., which they offer for sale the 
| coming fall and spring. 
| We are issuing from the press, 
| No.2. A new Fruit Catalogue, which, with 
| No. 3. Containing the Ornamental Department, and 
| No.4. The Green House Department, will be forwarded to all 
prepaid applications, enclosing a one cent stamp for each. 
| Also a New Wholesale trade list, for persons wishing to purchase 
| by the quantity. 
| A fresh importation of the very best Dutch Bulbous Roots, from 
} Haarlem in Holland, will be ready for delivery in September. We 
| will also offer for sale, very low, the following stock, on a piece of 
ground which must be cleared this fall: 
2,500 assorted Dwarf Pears 1 year old from the bud. 
2,500 to 5,000 “ ——— «- + = = * 
1,500 “ Pium Trees 1 *“ “ = ng 4 
500 “ “ “ 2 “ 

15,000 to 18,000 ** Apple Trees 2 “ “ ‘ “ graft. 

The above are a)! thrifty, and will be sold ata bargain. Prices 
given upon application. 


August 1, 1854.3mt THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 


] AMS FOR SALE.—I WOULD SELL NINE 
of those fine, heavy fleeced, Spanish Merino Rams. All are 

of my own raising, including my Stock Buck “ Victor.” 
(“3 I can deliver them at the Railroad, when desired, free of 

charge. All orders promptly attended to. P. POND. 
Ravenna, Portage Co., 0., August 1, 1854.-2t* 


‘THE STOCK OF AN ESTABLISHED NURSE- 

RY in Central New York, in the enjoyment of a good reputa- 
tion and a fair and increasing business, is offered for sale on favor- 
able terms. 

The stock is quite extensive, well selected, of vigorous growth, 
and ranges In age and size from Seedlings to full grown trees, ready 
for the wholesale and retail fall trade. 

No better location in the State for continuing the business, but 
the stock will be sold either with or without the land. 

(> For particulars address Box 121, Syracuse, N. Y. 

August 1, 1854.-3tt 


MPORTANT SALE OF TWENTY-EIGHT 
head of pure bred Short Horn Durham Cattle, just arrived, 
consisting of ten Bulls and eighteen Cows and Heifers, selected 
from the most celebrated herds in England, for the Clinton County 
Importing Company, by their Agents, Messrs. H. H. Hankins, J. G. 
Coulter, and A. R. Seymour. Also, nine South Down and three 
a Sheep, the former from the celebrated flock of Mr. Jonas 
ebb. 

This Stock will be sold without reserve, at Wilmington, Ohio, 
(which is accessible by the Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanesville 
Railroad,) on the 9th day of August inst. 

A Catalogue of the names and pedigrees of the animals will be 
forwarded to any one desiring it, by addressingthe President of the 


Company. B. HINKSON, Pres’t. 
August 1, 1854.-1tt 


ERSEY CATTLE.—I HAVE A FEW YOUNG 
@J Bulls of this celebrated stock for sale. Warranted pure blood. 

Address, post-paid, JNO. B. POYNTZ, 

June 15, 1854.-3tt Maysville, Ky. 
UF F’S MERCANTILE COLLEGE, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA.—Established in 1840—Incorporated by the Leg- 

islature of Pennsylvania, with a perpetual Charter. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Hon. James Buchanan, Hon. Water H. Lownie, 

Hon. WILLIAM WILKINS, Hon. Cuaries NayYLor, 

Hon. Moses Hampton, Gen. J. K. Moonneap. 

P. Durr, Principal; Author of Duff’s Book-Keeping, &c.; Profes- 

sor of Book-Keeping and Commercial Sciences. 

Duff’s Book-Keeping, Harper's edition, price $1,50, postage 21 

cents, Ms the most perfect and comprehensive in the English lan- 
uage.” 

° Duff’s Steamboat Book-Keeping, price $1, postage 9 cents, “a 
perfect system for such books and accounts.” 

Duff’ Commercial Calculations, price 50 cents. 

“Send for a Circular by mail. 
ay 1, 1854.-4tt " 
MPROVED HOGS AND POULTRY. — Orders 
for the Improved Suffolk and Essex Pigs, and all the best varie- 
ties of purely bred Poultry, Games, and Bantams, ar ty attend- 
ed to. Also Lop-eared Rabbits. Address . S. LUNT. 
Sidney, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-2t* 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


(-# Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will 
be inserted on the following terms: 
For five lines or less, two insertions...................0.0085 1 00 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 

Do. do. for each subsequent insertion. ...... 50 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with such 











remarks as the Editors may deem just. 
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